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A NEW SECOND CHAMBER? 


O one can read the report of the conference of party leaders 

on the future of the House of Lords without a feeling of deep 
regret that an agreement so nearly effected should not have been 
finally achieved. Since the chapter thus opened must not be con- 
sidered definitely closed it is worth while to examine in detail the 
basis of agreement over a wide field and the cause of disagreement 
over a narrow field. It would be intolerable that the House of Lords 
should permanently frustrate the decisions of the elected Chamber. 
Hence the Parliament Act of 1911, which provided, apart from the 
question of Money Bills, that a measure passed three times by the 
House of Commons in successive sessions should pass into law 
despite the veto of the Lords, provided that two years have elapsed 
from the first Second Reading in the House of Commons. That 
would mean that in the case of implacable opposition between the 
two Houses the Government of the day could make sure of all its 
Bills passed in the first three years of a quinquennial Parliament, and 
quite possibly of all the rest, for a General Election does not vitiate 
the provision regarding three successive sessions; a Government, 
therefore, that was re-elected could pass its Bills in sessions belonging 
partly to one session and partly to the next. That arrangement has 
worked well ; there have, in fact, been only two cases in thirty-seven 
years of Bills passed in the face of the Lords’ veto. Under the 
present Government the Lords have shown no sign of factious opposi- 
tion and have, in fact, duly given their assent to many measures 
fundamentally distasteful to them. The Government, therefore, 
would have been well advised to let well alone. They chose instead, 
for reasons best known to themselves, and not very obscure to other 
people, to introduce a measure reducing the period for which the 
Lords could delay a Bill from two years to one year, and requiring 
its passage through the Commons in only two successive sessions 
instead of three. It was out of the natural opposition of the Lords, 
and a large part of the general public, to that proposal that the recent 
conference emerged. 

In one part of the field allotted to it the conference has been 
astonishingly successful. It considered both the composition and 
the powers of the House of Lords, and on the former subject a 
tentative and most valuable agreement was arrived at, the general 
principles accepted being that heredity should confer no title to 
4 seat in the revised Upper Chamber ; that the Chamber should be 


so constituted as to secure as far as practicable that no permanent 
majority should be assured for any one political party ; that members 
should be appointed (presumably by the Prime Minister of the day) 
on grounds of personal distinction or public service; and that 
such members should be paid. The value of such a change would be 
immense, and it is lamentable in the last degree that the prospect 
of it should be sacrificed through disagreement regarding the powers 
of the Upper Chamber, i.e., the period for which it should be 
permitted to delay Bills passed by the Commons. The fact that the 
gap left between the parties is so narrow makes the result doubly 
deplorable. One technicality involved is so important that it must 
be explained. The Bill of 1911 provided that the two years’ delay 
should run, and the Bill of 1948 that one year’s delay should run, 
from the Second Reading of a Bill in the Commons. But that is 
unfair to the Lords, because several months may elapse between the 
Second and Third Readings of a measure and its transference to 
the Upper House. To take sn immediate example, the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill passed its Second Reading on February 17th, 
but it is still in the committee stage and it may be weeks yet 
before it goes up to the Lords. All this is subtracted from the 
two years, and would be subtracted from the one year, thus reducing 
the power of delay in the latter case to no more than a few months. 

The Government has recognised the inequity of this and agreed 
to substitute nine months from Third Reading for the twelve months 
from Second Reading embodied in the Parliament Bill now before 
the House of Lords. But the Opposition will be content with 
nothing less than twelve months from Third Reading, and on that 
difference of three months the whole discussion has broken down. 
Public opinion will, and should, refuse to tolerate such an outcome. 
The agreement on the composition of the Upper House, most notably 
the abolition of the hereditary principle in legislation, is an achieve- 
ment of the first importance. It is not, of course, of necessity 
inseparably linked with the question of the period of delaying-power, 
but there has been a general understanding that the two should go 
together. That being so, it is manifest that a question of three 
months one way or the other cannot in reason or decency be 
allowed to involve the sacrifice of so wise and desirable a reform as 
the revision of the composition of the House of Lords. This is a 
case for public opinion to assert itself. 
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Truce in Jerusalem 

There now seems to be a better chance that some sort of truce 
will be patched up for Jerusalem, and it is just conceivable that it 
will endure after the mandate comes to an end next week. If it 
does, the credit wil] not be due to the religious scruples of Moslems 
and Jews, or to the intervention of Christians from abroad, but to 
the necessity to keep a minimum of municipal services going if 
anyone is to continue to survive in the city through the hot summer 
months. For the rest of the country there is little sign of hope, 
although both Mr. Bevin in the House of Commons and Mr. Creech- 
Jones in New York have made slightly more constructive proposals 
for future British co-operation. But their terms still hinge on two 
conditions which seem unlikely to be fulfilled ; first, that we should 
not be party to enforcing any settlement to which either Jews or 
Arabs object, and, second, that any intervention on our part should 
be taken in conjunction with other Powers. In other words, we 
will only co-operate in a plan which has the agreed support of 
Arabs, Jews, and the United Nations. And no such plan has ever 
existed. It therefore looks as though there is no real alternative to 
leaving the Arabs and Jews to fight it out after May 15th, in spite 
of the limitless possibilities for evil which that prospect affords. 
Matters in Palestine itself are not helped by the decline in the 
authority of the nominal representatives of the rival communities. 
Nobody could ever accuse the Jewish Agency or the Arab Higher 
Committee of moderation, or even of common-sense. Military 
defeats may have made the Palestine Arabs more “ reasonable,” but 
there is no sign that compromise is at all acceptable to any of the 
neighbouring States who are pledged to enter the struggle. And 
victory has only made the Jews more intransigent. All the same, 
truce in Jerusalem offers a straw of hope, at which we must clutch. 


Greece Flares Up 


When last Saturday, the Greek Easter Eve, Mr. Christos Ladas, 
the Minister of Justice, was killed by a bomb thrown by a Com- 
munist, “ General” Markos called the murder a splendid achieve- 
ment. So it was—for Markos. At the ‘very moment when ideo- 
logical quarrels in Greece were beginning to flag and attention was 
being switched to the practical matter of the campaign to clear the 
rebels from the mountains of Roumeli, these means were found to 
awaken all the old fears and animosities between Left and Right. 
The failure of the Communists in the Italian elections had done 
something to knock the spirit out of the active Greek rebels. The 
Roumeli offensive may not have been much more decisive than the 
other campaigns against the Communists. But rebel casualties were 
heavy and the possibility of restoring order began to look a little 
brighter. Then came the murder. Three dzys later it was announced 
that the Greek Government had ordered the execution of 152 prisoners 
convicted of crimes in the rising of December, 1944, and the firing 
squads are already at work. It has been denied that the executions 
are mere reprisals. It makes no difference whether they are or not. 
If the date for these executions had been arranged six months ago 
it would still have been unwise to hold them now. Their effect at 
this moment can only be to drag the people of Greece back into 
the welter of suspicion and vendetta from which all men of good will 
hoped they would emerge, but in which their northern neighbours 
hope they will stay until a good moment comes for open invasion 
and the end of democratic government. To be led into this false 
position, or even to appear to be led into it, is to fall straight into 
the trap of Markos and his Slav friends. The right place to attack 
Communists is in the mountains—not in prison yards. 


Unity in Europe 

The Hague Conference on a United Europe promises to be an 
event of some importance, though whether anything of much con- 
sequence will actually emerge from it is problematic. There are 
many ways of uniting Europe, some of them realistic, such as the 
measures on which Mr. Bevin 1s engaged, some of them of the nature 
of castles in the air. Since Mr. Churchill is likely to be the dominat- 
ing spirit at the conference it promises to keep safe contact with 
solid earth. Two useful reports on the economic and the political sides 
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of the problem have been prepared, the former the more practical, 
the latter the more ambitious. The need for economic co-operation 
in a Europe which for present purposes can only be Wester 
Europe, including necessarily Western Germany, is rightly stressed, 
but nothing is said on the not unimportant question of the inclusion 
or exclusion of Spain. Coal, electric power and transport all need 
obviously to be dealt with on something much larger than a merely 
national scale. On the political side what is called for is the creation 
of an Emergency Council of Europe (meaning again presumably 
Western Europe) and a European Deliberative Assembly for the 
exchange of views on current European problems. It is not, how. 
ever, disguised that what is ultimately contemplated is “the con- 
clusion of a complete Federation with an elected European Parlia- 
ment,” to which, clearly, the House of Commons would have to 
transfer some of its most important functions. Great Britain is 
sending to the conference a solid phalanx of federal unionists. It is 
to be hoped that in spite of them the general body of delegates will 
have the wisdom to concentrate on measures immediately practicable, 
If this Hague Conference can begin to create a general desire for 
European unity, by no means necessarily organic unity, it will have 
fulfilled the first condition for progress at subsequent meetings. 


India and Pakistan 


The appointment of Sir Chakravanty Rajagopalachari, more com- 
pendiously known as “C.R.,” to succeed Lord Mountbatten as 
Governor-General of India is a good one. At 68 “C.R.” probably 
commands a wider measure of respect and confidence in India than 
any of his compatriots. A Brahmin of austere habits, he has the 
personal reputation of being selfless and incorruptible ; and ever 
since he became the first Congress Party Premier of Madras in 1937 
his political career has been marked by a fearless and unswerving 
adherence to principles. This has inevitably involved him in tactical 
reverses, but has left him with the strategic advantage of being 
deservedly regarded as a statesman. His capabilities as such will 
be severely tested, for the essentially volcanic nature of the situation 
in the Indian peninsula has yet to be modified by any radical 
improvement. The inter-Dominion conferences which began in 
New Delhi this week may, if they are sensibly conducted, settle 
some of the minor but important administrative issues—irrigation, 
finance, and the delivery of military stores—which contribute to the 
tension between India and Pakistan. But its fundamental causes, 
among which must be included irresponsibility among the leaders 
on both sides, are almost as far as they ever were from being adjusted. 
Kashmir and Hyderabad remain the worst of the current danger- 
spots. The formula unanimously recommended by the Security 
Council for settling the Kashmir dispute has been badly received 
by both thé interested parties, neither of whom can forgive the 
Council for its strenuous and on the whole successful efforts to be 
impartial. There is however some hope to be derived from Pandit 
Nehru’s relatively conciliatory references last Sunday to both the 
Kashmir and the Hyderabad problems. At the moment it looks 
as if the former contained fewer explosive elements than the latter. 
Neither side can afford to reject the Security Council’s scheme. 


The Doctors Decide 

The result of the latest B.M.A. plebiscite will be a great relief to 
all concerned, the doctors themselves, the Minister of Health and not 
least the general public, for whose benefit the new health service 
was devised. The modifications of the terms of service which Mr. 
Bevan was wise enough to offer have clearly made all the difference, 
and the doctors have shown wisdom in realising how substantial the 
promised changes are. The plebiscite figures, of course, are not 
entirely satisfactory. There is still a majority—13,891 against 12,799 
in the profession as a whole, and 9,588 against 8,639 among general 
practitioners—against accepting service under the Act, but the 
B.M.A. had undertaken to advise refusal of service only if 13,000 
general practitioners declared themselves averse to serving, and the 
actual adverse vote fell short of that total by some 3,400. The counsel 
which the Association now gives, with qualifications and provisos 
that can be well understood, is sound and wise. The profession 4 
a whole is advised to co-operate in the new service on the under- 
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standing that the Minister will continue negotiations—as he is in 
fact known to be ready to do—on various outstanding matters. 
It is to be hoped on every ground that even that majority of the 
profession which still strongly dislikes many features of the Act will 
act on the advice of the B.M.A. and play its part in what with all 
its defects is a great social reform. The profession cannot be 
blamed for fighting hard for what it held to be its rights—not personal 
but professional rights—even if a good deal has been said at different 
times that had better have been left unsaid. Now it remains to 
convert reluctant service, if possible, into willing service. The readi- 
ness of the Minister to listen sympathetically to all reasonable repre- 
sensations may have a considerable bearing on that. A new chapter 
has been opened, but the interval before July 5th is short. The 
most must be made of it by everyone involved in the working of 
the scheme, 


From Shinwell to Steel 


The fuss which has been made about Mr. Shinwell’s announce- 
ment in Edinburgh last Sunday that unforeseen difficulties are being 
encountered in the nationalised industries is partly artificial. 
Neither the existence of the difficulties nor the periodical indiscretion 
of the ex-Minister of Fuel and Power is news. The morals of the 
story lie elsewhere, and the first is a black one. Mr. Shinwell said 
that if the nationalisation schemes did not work, then they must be 
made to work—or, in other words, that the structure of society must 
be altered in order to accommodate a particular theory of industrial 
organisation. This is a much more serious matter than Mr. Shin- 
well’s admission that the Government had no clear idea of how 
the Nationalisation Acts would work out in practice, firstly because 
it points in the direction of still more interference with liberty 
and secondly because it may well be the view of the Government 
as a whole rather than of Mr. Shinwell as a particularly irresponsible 
individual. The prospect of vague schemes enforced by all too 
definite penalties—such as those laid down in the Motor Spirit 
Bill—is appalling. It is only relieved by the second moral to be 
drawn from Mr. Shinwell’s speech, which is that if one Minister, 
however indiscreet, can admit in public that the nationalisation of 
coal is a difficult assignment, then presumably there must be still 
deeper misgivings within the Government about the threatened 
nationalisation of steel. The disturbance which the speech has caused 
within the Labour Party is not over yet, but it will have served a 
good purpose if it strengthens the Government’s dawning realisation 
that the organisation of industry is less simple than it looks. 


Paper Running Short 


The time is coming when the Press will have to fight really hard 
for its own preservation. With newsprint consumption at about a 
quarter of the pre-war level, it must already have been difficult for 
the daily papers to resist the temptation to use more of their four- 
page pittance in self-defence. But the present position is such that 
further silence will amount to a dereliction of the duty to maintain 
the minimum essential service of information and opinion to the 
public. In a hurried Debate on the Adjournment late on Monday 
night attention was drawn to the fact that stocks of newsprint by the 
end of this year will bé down to 90,000 tons, which is far below 
the war year average and too low to give any complete guarantee that 
the disaster of two-page papers will be avoided. An incomplete and 
unhelpful reply to this debate was given by, of all persons, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health. It would 
plainly be over-charitable to conclude that the Government regards 
the matter as of first-class importance. Yet at the recent United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information a resolution was 
passed which referred to inadequate production and unequal distribu- 
tion of newsprint as harmful and dangerous. Again, the United 
States Government is sufficiently impressed with the importance of 
Paper in keeping democracy healthy in Europe to include newsprint 
for Britain in its tentative list of supplies to Europe under the 
Marshall Plan. But the Government has made it clear that the 
American offer will not be accepted. Since part of the newsprint 
would have to be paid for in dollars that decision could be justified. 
But rock bottom has been reached. There can be no more cuts. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE hopes of those who may have expected an epic contest on the 

occasion of the debate on the Motor Spirit (Regulation) Bill were 
doomed to disappointment. The debate on the question whether or 
not it is a good thing to dye the people’s petrol deepest red was 
perseveringly rather than powerfully conducted in a very thin House. 
I hasten, however, to except Mr. Hudson from any imputation 
of lack of power. His was a hard-hitting oration in his down- 
right manner. He attacked the Bill as being, perhaps uniquely in 
our history, designed to “create certain offences,” adding that, 
if this was not the beginning of the police state, he would like 
to know what was. Later by way of illustration he suggested 
that the Court might make a distinction between, say, the 
“Nenni goats” and those who are going to The Hague—which 
drew from Mr. Follick, in apparent reference to the latter, the 
comment “the ninny goats.” Before Mr. Hudson’s speech, Mr. 
Gaitskell had introduced the Bill in a speech setting out the various 
reasons for a measure of this sort, including the fact that the black 
market in petrol is a moral scandal which should not be tolerated. 
The debate was replied to by Sir Hartley Shawcross with calm, 
skill and clarity. 

* * * * 

Monday evening also saw a spirited double by Sir Hugh Lucas- 
Tooth. The first leg of his double was the Motor Spirit Bill and 
the second—appropriately enough—the Dental Service Regula- 
tions. Sir Hugh found himself in possession of the field, but 
with no visible champion against whom to tilt his lance. Where, 
he wanted to know, were the stalwarts of the Ministry of Health ? 
Where indeed, echoed Sir Wavell Wakefield and Mr. J. S. C. Reid 2? 
Their doubts were resolved by the appearance of Mr. Bevan, scowling 
portentously at his would-be inquisitors. Once in the Chamber, 
Mr. Bevan lost no time in being heard as well as seen. He 
assumed the offensive immediately, bombarding Sir Hugh and 
Sir Wavell with brisk and pointed interrogatories. Neither, how- 
ever, was disconcerted, let alone unhorsed, by these brusque 
tactics, in which the Minister had the professional assistance of 
Dr. Morgan and Mr. Baird, a dentist, who later on proceeded to try 
to drill a few holes in the Opposition case, and insert a few fillings 
of his own in the cavities. Ultimately this spirited debate ended 
with the endorsement by the majority of the Regulations. 

* * * * 

The great occasion of the Parliamentary week was, naturally, 
the Foreign Affairs debate. Mr. Bevin’s speech, like all his speeches, 
was of course a world event, and its text will have been studied 
in many places by many people. But, so far as its delivery in 
the House was concerned, it would be using the language of 
hyperbole to suggest that it constituted a great Parliamentary 
occasion. The truth is that, though Mr. Bevin said one or two 
things of first importance, he did not manage to say them very 
interestingly. Making every allowance for the meticulousness with 
which a Foreign Secretary must watch his step, the general 
verdict was that there was too much of platitude and too little 
of inspiration in what he had to tell the House. Mr. R. A. Butler also 
was serious and circumspect, but he managed to induce a greater 
degree of spirit and liveliness into his speech which, on that 
account, was, Parliamentarily, more successful and more effective. 

7 « 7 » 

On both days of the debate there were a number of 
interesting back-bench speeches. From the Government side, 
Mr. Levy said some interesting if rather unexpected things, 
which laid him open to the extempore cross-examination of his 
colleagues Mr. Hale and Mr. Paget. Undismayed by this, Mr. 
Levy observed that Lord Winterton was bursting to intervene, 
only to be met with the summary retort: “I have no need; you 
are cutting your own throat and your party’s.” Later, Mr. 
Bellenger returned to the fray from the back benches. On the other 
side, Brigadier Head’s survey of the military situation was out- 
standing. But the high-light of the debate was undoubtedly Mr. 
Eden’s speech—statesmanlike, analytical, constructive, spirited, serious 
and yet not without wit. D. C. W.-S. 
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ROM this week’s debate in the House of Commons there 

emerged two salient conclusions, that progress can best be 
achieved by the diligent if umspectacular constructive methods 
being pursued by the Foreign Secretary, and that whatever may 
be said in theory for visionary schemes of world federation, or 
even Western European federation, no useful purpose could be 
served by attempting to give them practical shape at the present 
time. That was the burden of the speeches of both the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Eden was clearly 
in agreement with them. For that reason, to avoid all danger of 
ambiguity, it may be better to speak of Western Unity than of 
Western Union. What is in question, and beginning to be in 
effective operation today, is increasingly closer co-operation 
between the Governments of States in Western Europe, not the 
creation of a super-government to which our own and other 
Parliaments would be called on to transfer some of the most 
important of their functions. Whether that idea—it is not neces- 
sarily an ideal—will ever be realised no one is competent to 
predict. It well may. But if it does, it will be because the 
nations, growing accustomed to work together over such practical 
questions as communications and electric power and currency 
stabilisation and the liberation of trade, have generated a mutual 
confidence and a sense of unity of purpose and thought which 
will reconcile them, as they could not be reconciled today, to the 
acceptance of a democratically elected super-Parliament whose 
existence would reduce national Parliaments to a secondary role. 
That may or may not happen. For the moment, at any rate, as 
the Foreign Secretary insisted on Tuesday, we must advance step 
by step, and there was room for his reminder of the necessity 
for being realistic and practical. 


The essential fact is that advance is being achieved. The inter- 
national outlook is grim, but nothing is gained by exaggerating 
the reasons for discouragement. We have, reluctantly but rightly, 
abandoned the policy of hanging back everywhere because we 
could not carry Russia with us. The period of what seemed, if 
it was not entirely so, drift and frustration is over, and the period 
of construction has begun. The work must unfortunately be 
confined to Western Europe, but it is essential that it be prosecuted 
with the utmost vigour there. On the whole the criticism that 
sufficient vigour is not being displayed is unjustified. There are 
dangers in precipitation, as well as in deliberateness. And the 
difference between the picture of Western Europe today and the 
picture of Western Europe a year ago is impressive. The Marshall 
proposal has been made and accepted. Seventeen nations of 
Western Europe, Western Germany amongst them, are associated, 
after systematic and businesslike preparation in which this country 
played a leading part, in a permanent organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. This necessarily overlaps the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe to some extent. That 
is inevitable. The administration of the European Recovery Plan 
could not be entrusted to the United Nations organ, for the good 
reason that that body includes a number of Eastern European 
States which are irreconcilably opposed to the Marshall Plan, and 
have proclaimed their intention of doing everything possible to 
wreck it. Western Europe was therefore compelled to form its own 
organisation, as it has done. In that there are great possibilities. 
Though the work of the organisation is primarily economic, and 
its different activities will be directed by different committees, 
the central body, which will co-ordinate and have ultimate control 
of the committees, must by that fact assume what are very largely 
political functions. To what they may grow is unpredictable. The 
essential thing is to let them grow gradually as opportunity offers. 
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But parallel activity is being prosecuted in another field. The 
formation of the Five-Power Benelux group, with a firm treaty 
foundation, was swift and efficient. Here again the prime object 
is economic co-operation, in full co-ordination with, but in some 
ways in advance of, whatever may be achieved by the seventeen- 
Power organisation. But there is one vital difference. The 
Brussels Treaty provides for close military as well as close economic 
co-operation between the signatories, and with the same expedi- 
tion that has been displayed from the first conversations on the 
General Staff level are already in progress. About the purport 
of this there can be no misunderstanding. In the House of 
Commons on Wednesday Mr. Eden and the Prime Minister 
rivalled each other in their denunciations of irresponsible talk 
about the inevitability of war. War is not inevitable. There is 
no reason why it should happen. But Russia is quite openly 
talking about it, and in those conditions every Western European 
State must necessarily look to its defences. How far man-power 
imperatively needed for productive industry can be locked up in 
armies and air forces each nation must decide for itself. But 
one thing is certain. There can be no question of merely 
individual defence—and the use of armed forces for any kind of 
aggression is of course unthinkable. There must be complete 
co-ordination over a much wider area than is represented by 
the Brussels Powers. Their treaty has been so drawn as to leave 
the door wide open for the accession of other States, and it is 
to be hoped that Italy, Spain and Portugal will take early advan- 
tage of the implied invitation. 

All three are needed. To make difficulties about Spain because 
we may not like General Franco—as we emphatically do 
not—would be unpardonable folly. The organisation of Westem 
Europe is essential, and to leave a gap deliberately at a point 
of great strategic and considerable economic importance would 
be to botch the whole business for the sake of what is certainly 
much more than prejudice but something less than vital principle. 
What, therefore, is in prospect is a defensive, a strictly defensive, 
organisation of seven or eight countries of Western Europe. 
Switzerland, clinging to her long tradition of neutrality, cannot 
be expected to join it. The Scandinavian States, in view of their 
proximity to Russia, are in a specially difficult position. But 
they have taken their full part in the European Economic Organi- 
sation, and they may feel it reasonable to join a little later, if 
not immediately, in military agreements on Benelux lines. 
America’s part in all this has still to be defined. Her military 
guarantee of the defence of Western Europe is implicit in her 
whole policy. That she could stand aloof if Western Europe 
were attacked is inconceivable. But her open and formal associa- 
tion with the defence pacts would be of high value, and every- 
thing points to the likelihood of that development. 


But what of the United Nations in all this? That question is 
of cardinal importance. This country was one of the chief archi- 
tects of U.N.O. and it would be among the last to suggest 
ignoring or by-passing that organisation. There is no sort of 
question of that. The agreements concluded in Western Europe 
constitute precisely such regional understandings as are contem- 
plated in Articles 51 and 52 of the United Nations Charter, and 
are paralleled by similar understandings in the regional group of 
American republics. That is perfectly clear, and Britain's 
adhesion to the European Economic Organisation or the Benelux 
group betokens no diminution of zeal for the welfare of the 
United Nations. But hard facts must be faced, and they are 
forcing a decision which it would be much preferable not to take. 
Russia, with her wanton exercise of her veto power—she has 9 
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far registered a veto more than twenty times—is making the 
Security Council unworkable and destroying almost completely 
its capacity to safeguard world peace. That situation eannot be 
passively accepted, but the Charter cannot be revised so as to 
limit the use of the veto, because revision is impossible without 
Russia’s concurrence. In such conditions only one course is open. 
It has been urged repeatedly in these columns, and it was stated 
in admirably lucid terms a week ago by the Canadian Minister 
of External Affairs. Mr. St. Laurent suggested the creation, in 
consonance with Article 51 of the Charter, of an association for 
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closer defence “by those free States which are willing to accept 
more specific and onerous obligations than those contained in the 
Charter in return for greater security than the United Nations 
can now give its members.” Minds in many quarters are moving 
in this direction. Such an association, Mr. St. Laurent added, 
might well grow out of the organisation now maturing in Western 
Europe. It well might. It is a possibility which demands the 
earnest attention of statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Bevin’s words on Wednesday indicate that it is getting 
that here. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE statistics regarding the membership of the Labour Party, 
T as disclosed in the party’s latest annual report, are particularly 
interesting. The essential fact is that out of a tqtal membership of 
4,635,659—a record figure—4,031,434 are trade union members. To 
such a degree does the industrial side of Labour dominate the 
political—or could if it chose. The importance of that must not 
be underestimated. Conservatives in the House of Commons are 
sometimes taunted with the cry of vested interests ; but there is no 
vested interest in the House comparable with the trade union interest. 
There is no ground for any suggestion that at normal times it is 
unfairly exerted; the surprising thing, indeed, is that so many 
“intellectuals ” are elected as Labour Members, and that so large 
a preponderance of men of that type find places in the Cabinet ; but 
in the case of any serious industrial dispute a Labour Prime Minister 
has to reckon with a solid body of far from disinterested opinion 
behind him. The reason for the increase of the trade union member- 
ship is the provision of the Trade Disputes Act of 1946, whereby 
every member of a trade union pays a political levy (thereby becom- 
ing a member of the Labour Party) unless he specifically indicates 
in writing his refusal to do that. There may or may not be some 
significance in the fact that the individual membership of the party 
has dropped from 645,345 in 1946 to 608,487 in 1947. 

*x * * * 

The Royal Commission on the Press is methodically pursuing its 
industrious way and the verbatim evidence of the numerous 
witnesses it has heard—some invited, some volunteers—is being 
published in a steady stream of White Papers, of which some twenty 
are now available. The Commission will, of course, form its own 
conclusions on the evidence, but it is hard to imagine that they 
can be very sensational. The case against the chain papers, as 
put by their assailants, is anything but impressive, a conspicuous 
feature of the reports so far published being the failure of the critics 
in Parliament to produce concrete facts in support of the case 
they made in the House of Commons. Another feature is the 
searching cross-examination of witnesses by one member of the 
Commission, Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, who, with his extensive know- 
ledge of journalism, law and history, is unerring both in the 
pertinence of his questions and in his demonstration of the 
inadequacy or inaccuracy of statements tendered as evidence. The 
one proposal to which the Commission seems to be showing some 
favour is one put forward last year by the American Commission 
on Freedom of the Press—for a Press Council consisting of news- 
paper proprietors, working journalists and a few lay members, to 
keep an eye on the Press generally, make an annual report on 
its conduct and receive and consider complaints of journalistic 
lapses. It does not seem probable that such a body would do much 
harm, nor likely that it would do much good. 

* * 7 * 


“Prima facie, the Labour Party has a good claim to be considered 
the Christian party "—the Christian party, it will be noted. The 
affirmation occurs early in a pamphlet, In this Faith We Live, 
issued by the Parliamentary Socialist Christian Group, with a 
brief foreword by Sir Stafford Cripps, who says, very truly as I 
think, that “Christianity is the one force great enough to provide 
the dynamic power which can stabilise and strengthen progressive 
democracy.” The pamphlet is well worgh reading. Much that it 
says about social reform, social uaders®inding and relations with 


Russia is thoroughly sound. What is not perfectly clear is how 
far the name of Christianity is being invoked in the interests of a 
political creed. We used to be familiar with the Christian Socialists. 
Is there any significance in the fact that the present group call 
themselves Socialist Christians? I imagine not. But whether 
“This Faith” in which we live is Christianity or Socialism is not 
as completely clear as it might be. However, the authors of the 
pamphlet seem reasonably broadminded, and they would no doubt 
concede the possibility of a Christianity which is not necessarily 
Socialist. 
* * 7. * 

From time to time publications of the ridiculous body (1 choose 
a milder adjective than I might) styling itself “The Western 
Orthodox University” find their way to my desk. What appears 
to be its latest prospectus has just arrived. Its academic importance 
can be sufficiently assessed by reference to the opening paragraph 
of the prospectus: 

“The foundation of the We:tern Orthodox University rests upon 
an authority granted on August Ist, 1945, by His Beatitude, The Most 
Rev. Mar Georgius, Patriarch of Glastonbury and Catholicus of the 
West, in exercise of the plenary authority vested in him by the 
—— and Canon Law of the Western Orthodox Catholic 
nurcen, 

The Registrar is a gentleman, the Rev. S. E. P. Needham, who held a 


similar position in the notorious and still-born Sulgrave University. 
One of his functions is the collection of fees from persons foolish 
enough to enrol themselves as aspirants for one or other of the 
so-called university’s worthless degrees, conferring the right to 
assume the elaborate academic dress with which “ graduates” are 
encouraged to adorn themselves. 

*x * *@ * 

Having had a little green leather copy of Bellows’ French 
Dictionary in my desk drawer for years, I have been reading with 
particular interest a small neatly bound volume issued to mark the 
75th anniversary of the publication of the dictionary, with a portrait 
of its Quaker originator, John Bellows, of Gloucester, and a great 
deal of information on how and why the dictionary project took 
shape. One or two distinctive features of the dictionary are worth 
mention. It contains maps of Britain and France. The French 
and English vocabularies are not, as is usual, in separate sections, 
but run on in alphabetical order, the French in the top half of the 
page, the English in the lower half ; and to mark the differing genders 
in French the feminine words are printed in capitals. That, indeed, 
is my only cause of complaint against this excellent work ; the accents 
on the capital-letter words are very difficult to distinguish ; this 
certainly could, and no doubt will, some day be remedied. 

* * * * 

There will, I feel certain, be general satisfaction at the effect of 
the flood of appeals to the Minister of Works—most notably Mr. 
Churchill’s in the House of Commons on Wednesday—against the 
proposed removal of Thornycroft’s admirable statue of General 
Gordon (one of the finest statues in London, according to that 
high authority Lord Edward Gleichen) to Sandhurst. Mr. Key, 
it is true, has not given a binding undertaking that the statue shall 
remain in London, but he has said he will keep it if a suitable site 
—the old site in Trafalgar Square being taken up by the Jellicoe- 
Beatty memorial now under construction—can be found, and it is 
inconceivable that it should not be. The whole question of London 
statues, incidentally, needs looking into. JANUS. 
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PORTRAIT OF A FANATIC 


O be a Communist in Greece you have to be a downright 
T fanatic for the truth (if Marxism is your idea of truth), the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. There is no half-way house. 
That is the difference between Greek Communism and the Slav 
Communism which it neighbours. A Slav, with his eye on 
Macedonia and especially on Salonika, can become a Communist 
by way of being a patriot, a nationalist and an irredentist ; a Greek 
cen become one only by way of being a Communist. This follows 
from two simple premises. If the purposes of Balkan Communism 
are fulfilled, then a new State will be carved out of Macedonia ; and 
it will not be a Greek State, but a Slav State, an equal member 
of the Southern Slav federation. The Slavs stand to gain as Slavs 
by Communism ; the Greeks stand to lose as Greeks. The impulse 
of Greek Communism can therefore be nothing less than the pure 
logic of ideological conviction. Its members (as distinct from its 
futile fellow-travellers) can only be doctrinaire fanatics. There can 
be no compromise with patriotism, no half-measures, no comforting 
ambitions on the side. 

There is therefore nothing surprising about the fanaticism of 
this particular fanatic, apart from the natural surprise that a Greek 
can be a Communist at all. He is one of a small but uniform sect 
dedicated to a supra-rational ideal. All the rest of the K.K.E., the 
Communist Party of Greece, whether in the gaols of Athens, the 
islands of the Aegean or the mountains of Macedonia, must have 
the same undeviating enthusiasm, or succumb. He is not unique, 
or even exceptional. When I first made his acquaintance five years 
ago, he bore no obvious stigmata to distinguish him from his com- 
trades. Yet there must be something to set him apart, for he is 
now the commander of a rebel army and the head of a self- 
constituted Government. His name is said to be Markos Vaphiadhis. 

His position and personality in 1943 gave little inkling of an 
exceptional future ; yet retrospectively they must be seen to have 
had a certain significance. In E.L.A.S., the guerrilla army of the 
K.K.E. and its satellites of E.A.M, he held a post which was 
called “ Divisional Capetanios.” Every unit of E.L.A.S., from 
platoons upwards, was commanded by a committee of three 
nominally equal members—the military commander, the political 
director and the “capetanios.” Theoretically, the first two titles 
speak for themselves, though the military commander was often a nin- 
cempoop and almost always an ineffectual figurehead. The third 
was invariably a man of the people, chosen for his personality and 
his prestige with the rank and file. In 1943 Markos came 
nowhere near the highest eminence in this class. The significance 
of his position is therefore simply that he held the third of the 
three appointments rather than either of the first two; for his 
position today appears to be exactly the opposite, a combination 
of military commander and political director. This is remarkable, 
because his talents have always lain exclusively in the réle for 
which he was originally cast. He was a natural “ capetanios,” with 
no visible ability as a soldier or a politician. 

Markos is a demagogue, not a statesman or a commander. Every 
word he utters is addressed to a public meeting. That remained true 
even when -his audience was limited to myself. The first such 
occasion, which differed only in superficial detail from every other 
occasion, was a dispute between E.L.A.S. and one of its rivals among 
the guerrilla movements of Greek Macedonia during the enemy 
occupation, The complaint was that the rival movement was col- 
laborating with the Germans. Markos had picked the quarrel care- 
fully, as the K.K.E. usually did ; for the complaint was true to the 
extent that their rivals had been forced into a position where they 
must either collaborate with the Germans or succumb to the violence 
of E.L.A.S. Markos argued the case with dialectical skill and 
imaginative fervour. Having almost everything in his favour, he 
made the utmost of it. 

Apart from the strength of his case, Markos’s own appearance 
and manner were agreeable by Anglo-Saxon standards, and he knew 
it; at first sight he might have been an Anglo-Saxon. He was 
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blond, and innocent of “ dictator’s paunch.” He has lately accenty. 
ated his western appearance by growing an unexpectedly disciplined 
red moustache. But the illusion could not survive beyond the firg 
instant of silence and repose. Greek fire was never far below the 
urbane surface. His profile was gaunt and aquiline, handsome in 
an ascetic way, and alive with youthful enthusiasm. His hair leapt 
back and forth over his head and down his face, so that it over. 
lapped his neck, his ears and his chin in turn in the excitement 
of debate. His eyes were blue, deep and fiery. His thin lips looked 
always as if they might, but for rigorous self-control, have foamed 
with the fury of his righteous indignation. His hands moved to. 
gether and apart in regulated sympathy with his eloquence, by 
never out of control. This especially appealed to an Anglo-Saxog 
aud:ence. His reason was in control of his passion ; he felt deeply, 
but without giving way to emotion. At least, he appeared to do 
all this ; there could be very little doubt in fact, after a prolonged 
acquaintance, that the whole show was an elaborate act. He knew 
the kind of emotion a Greek ought to feel when he is in the right; 
he guessed the kind of dispassion an Englishman expects of a man 
arguing an irrefutable case ; by a truly remarkable feat of histrionics 
he gave me both. 

This happened whenever we met; perhaps that was a little too 
often for the success of his act. But the same technique, which 
became too obvious for intimate occasions, was infallible before 
crowds, where he could display his splendid appearance with the 
self-conscious poise of a Novello and rant with the unchallenged 
fervour of a revivalist. For occasions which lay between those two 
extremes, such as the multilateral conferences of which guerrilla war- 
fare in Greece was chiefly composed, he had another astute technique, 
Whenever rival groups of guerrillas were assembled round a table, 
it was the function of whichever British or American officer brought 
them together to conciliate, to mediate a compromise, to play the 
honest broker. Every leader of E.A.M./E.L.A.S. had his own way 
of frustrating that réle ; but Markos’s way, which was much the 
most effective, was to usurp it himself. With a naively frank smile, 
all the more effective because his countenance had so little of the 
Greek in it, and a gracious considerateness which it would have 
been ungracious to call assumed, he would propose exactly that 
via media between rival views which it was our own intention to 
propose ourselves. When it was rejected (as it would not have been 
if it had come from a neutral Englishman, but was bound to bk 
when it came from an interested Greek), then there remained no 
alternative but civil war, which was precisely what the policy of the 
K.K.E. required from the start. 

My description may seem to raise Markos to a more sophisticated 
class than I put him in. But his native cunning must not be con- 
fused with statesmanship, and there has been no evidence whatever 
of military skill. His abilities were and remain those of a simple 
“capetanios.” The last year has shown these abilities to be & 
ceptional in their class to a degree which did not seem probable 
four or five years ago; but it has not raised them out of that class. 
He belongs with Garibaldi rather than Cavour, and with de Wet 
rather than Botha ; yet his reputation as a leader would suffer badly 
by comparison with either Garibaldi or de Wet, and as a political 
force he is far below even Tito. He has perhaps more in common 
with crafty ruffians like Kolokotronis, who played such a large 
and often discreditable part in Greece’s War of Independence 
120 years ago. He is a man of the people, with a natural gift for 
acting and an intuitive insight into human psychology. Overlaid on 
these are the tricks of Communist training and a doctrinaire but 
none the less sincere fanaticism. He is not a great man; intél- 
lectually and administratively he is a vacuum, uncorrupted either 
by thought or gold ; but he is a remarkable phenomenon of the times. 
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It is simply ridiculous to suppose that he is in absolute control 
of the rebel movement, even if he is nominally its military and 
political head. Even apart from the presumable influence of 
Moscow, he must be very much less his own master than Tito has 
ever been. It would be insane to trust Markos with the control 
of a major military operation against regular troops. It is not 1 
be supposed for a mcment that the shrewd old grey eminences 
Greek Communism take their political orders from him. He is, & 
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the other hand, a splendidly magnetic figurehead. He has imagina- 
tion and a natural sense of the dramatic. His ideas do not always 
work, but they are never dull. His letter to The Times in 
eptember, 1947, and his attempt to capture Konitsa as his capital 
at the end of the year, were cases in point. There were forerunners 
of these during the German occupation, but they passed compara- 
tively unnoticed. He used to undertake prodigious journeys 
through enemy-occupied areas in order to forestall me between one 
E.L.A.S. H.Q. and another, travelling day and night without rest, 
and ostentatiously welcoming me on my arrival wherever I sought 
to go alone. His flamboyant “liberation” of Salonika at the end 
of October, 1944, was a masterpiece of showmanship, nearly wrecked 
though it was by the perverse determination of a handful of British 
to fight the Germans instead of letting them go. In all this, how- 
ever, there was nothing more than the spontaneous inspiration of 
a vigorous Greek of the people. 

Here, perhaps, is Markos’s essential characteristic. Unlike most 
Greek Communists, he has not ceased to be at heart a typical Greek. 
The incompatibility of being a Greek with being a Communist is 
almost insuperable. Quite apart from the logical contradiction, 
there are endless distinctions of detail. Communists are secretive, 
disciplined, unemotional, cold in heart and head, almost super- 
human ; Greeks are indiscreet, self-willed, passionate, warm-hearted 
and hot-headed, almost too human. The peculiar talent of Markos is 
to have reconciled these incompatibles in an instinctively controlled 
synthesis. This talent would deserve the name of genius if there 
were any assurance that the reconciliation were permanent. But 
it cannot be permanent, and the K.K.E. has already shown that it 
knows it cannot be. For the appointment of Markos, a natural 
“capetanios,” to the position of military commander and political 
director theoretically combines in one person the three functions 
which in E.L.A.S. were divided between equal and separate indi- 
viduals ; that combination it itself contrary to Communist doctrine. 
It is inconceivable that Markos exercises all three functions. 
There can only have been one reason for his promotion ; it was in 
order that his personal prestige might cover up the irreconcilable 
contradictions inherent in the policy of the K.K.E. He is something 
more complex and artificial than a figurehead. He is, in a way, a 
ventriloquist’s dummy, with the unique peculiarity of having three 
different voices, one of them his own, all of them saying different 
things. This is a remarkable achievement; but it is a curiosity 
which is unlikely to last or to be repeated. 


HAIFA DRIES UP 


By A. L. B. PHILIP 


HOUGH the closing-down of the Haifa oil refineries on April 

13th may have a decisive influence on the development of the 
Palestine conflict, it has not in itself received a great deal of publicity. 
Recent months of fuel crisis at home should have taught us graphic- 
ally enough the importance of a rise or fall of only five per cent. in 
our own national coal production, and make it well worth remember- 
ing that as from April 13th Palestine has been faced with a complete 
stoppage of the whole of her fuel intake. Upwards of half a million 
tons of oil a year, pumped. from Iraq across the Syrian desert, 
refined at Haifa from where it was distributed, made up the whole 
of Palestine’s normal fuel supplies, if the use of camel dung and 
other products of subsistence farming are excluded. No oil from 
Haifa means eventually for Palestine no power for factory production, 
no power for transport by rail or road and, for the household which 
is not primitive, no means of cooking or heating. It is not difficult 
to see where the suffering from such a paralysis in fuel supply will 
be most acute, and the only advantage which the highly organised 
Jewish community will be able to balance against the more diffused 
economy of the Arabs will be that of the limited hydro-electric power 
available from the Rutenberg grid. Still, both sides will find a fuel 
shortage a severe test, and such a shortage allied to, and accentuating, 
the serious deficiencies in food supplies might, it has been suggested, 
provide the background for an organised truce. That the refinery 
at Haifa was closed to help secure such an end is not arguable, and 
itis fairly simple to see why, when the conflict between Arab and 
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Jew became more open, the shut-down had to take place. The oil 
comes from the Arab kingdom of Iraq, it is handled on its way by 
Arab personnel, it is refined and stored in Haifa partly by Arab 
staff, and its flow had to stop once it became clear that it might 
at any moment be used at the terminal for the exclusive servicing 
of Jewish forces, 

Cut off from Haifa oil, the Arabs are probably at an advantage 
over the Jews in securing immediate alternative supplies for their 
military operations. Egypt, normally obtaining a large share of her 
own supplies from Haifa, cannot help them, but they can look east- 
wards to Iraq for some assistance by the supply of oil in cans. The 
haul is a difficult one, and the supply of fifty to a hundred thousand 
tons of packed oil across the Syrian desert would need a good deal 
of organising. Even so, the problem facing the Jews in organising 
their oil supplies is likely to be even more formidable. No land 
route is open to them and quantities on anything like a large scale 
would probably have to come from America, for shipment of Persian 
Gulf oils would raise issues similar to those that have caused the 
Haifa refinery to close down. In the first instance the Jews will 
probably have to rely on a number of tiny shipments by caique 
and small cabotage vessels—small cargoes bought here and there 
along the Mediterranean coast, not from the oil companies but from 
those who have already purchased them from the oil companies. 
Running oil is probably a lot more troublesome than running arms 
and ammunition; the bulk of oil is so much greater, weight for 
weight, and so much larger quantities are needed. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that even if a de facto partition did develop in Palestine 
its recognition and acceptance by the Palestinian Arabs and Jews 
would not necessarily be sufficient to bring oil back to the country. 
Unless the Iraq Government was prepared to give its approval to 
any such arrangement, it would evidently be in a position to keep 
the Haifa refinery closed down indefinitely. 

Such are some of the effects of the closure of the Haifa 
refineries on Palestine itself, but other and wider interests are in- 
volved. The pipe-line from Iraq across the desert to Haifa and 
the refineries there handle a little more than four million tons of 
oil yearly. Palestine’s normal share of this is rather over an eighth, 
and the main consumers of the other seven-eighths are Greece and 
Egypt, who normally take up about one and a half million tons 
between them, the balance serving Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, the 
North African ports and Mediterranean bunkers. We have already 
glanced at the Palestine position; as for the demands of the 
other interested countries, there are a variety of pressing reasons 
why most of them will have to be met from the only other alternative 
source, the Persian Gulf. Egypt, Syria and Turkey, for instance, are 
Middle Eastern countries in close geographical association with the 
immense new Middle Eastern oilfields which have today become the 
focus of world oil development. It would obviously be shocking 
policy for exploiting companies to remove yearly from the Middle 
East up to 30 to 40 million tons of oil for world markets and at the 
same time to ignore a sudden shortage of a million and a half tons in 
the Middle East itself. It is difficult to see how Greek requirements 
can be cut, and obviously North African markets and Mediterranean 
bunkers must receive a quota. Supplies will have to be refined and 
shipped from the Persian Gulf, and so the closure of the Haifa 
refineries means a further slight tightening of the two most serious 
bottlenecks—refining capacity and shipping capacity. The oil exists 
in the Middle East in surprising, even in rather alarming, quantities, 
and it is its processing and transport that are the immediate 
problems. 

If today Palestine supplies an immediate problem of politics and 
oil shortage, the Middle East in general presents an ultimate problem 
of politics and oil abundance ; Middle Eastern oil developments since 
1938 have been so considerable that they raise curiously difficult 
problems of economics and strategy. It is now estimated that the 
Middle East holds the largest oil reserves in the world. Before 1938 
this position was held by America, with an estimated 45 per cent. 
of the world’s underground oil. Today the position has altered, and 
it is estimated that America holds only. 34 per cent. of the world’s 
reserves, while the Middle East’s share is estimated at 42 per cent. 
Figures of actual oil production today show a great increase over 
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pre-war figures in every region except Russia, where there has been 
a decline from 29 million tons in 1938 to 27 million tons in 1947 5; 
but this is entirely due to the destruction caused by the German 
invasion, and is expected to be more than made good by 1950. 
American production has increased from 164 to 250 million tons 
in the same period, Middle East production from 16 to 40 million 
tons, and the total for the world from 266 to 402 million tons. 

The Middle East’s output will, of course, increase even more 
rapidly than it has in the past ten years when further tanker and 
refinery construction plans are completed and when the pipe-line 
projects for connecting the Mesopotamian Valley and the Persian 
Gulf with the Mediterranean are commissioned. The immediate 
Palestine issue must necessarily have a close relationship for the 
final routing of these pipe-lines, and problems of this nature have 
already received a fair amount of attention. Less notice has been 
taken of the curious social results emerging from the withdrawal 
of oil from Middle Eastern States in exchange for gold or other 
credits, and with very little relationship to the development of last- 
ing industry in the supplying country. An exaggerated but interest- 
ing example is Koweit. It has been estimated that oil production 
there within the next few years may be enough to secure an annual 
royalty for the Sheikh equivalent to one pound per week per head 
of the entire population of the Sheikhdom—men, women and 
children. The Sheikh is unlikely to distribute his five million pounds 
in this mannér, but although this is an exaggerated case, the problems 
involved in other Middle Eastern States are essentially the same. 
What eventually happens to the royalty payments? Is local in- 
dustry, based on the consumption of cheap local oils and with the 
retention of long-term underground reserves, to be developed as a 
reinsurance against the day when the oil companies eventually 
retreat, either through exhaustion of particular wells or by some 
calamity which shuts off their produce from the outside world ? 
The Palestine catastrophe does not touch directly any of the oil- 
producing States, but it may serve as a warning of the precarious 
system of distribution on which their wealth is based. 


A HEALTH CENTURY 


By E. ASHWORTH UNDERWOOD 


GLANCE at any dictionary of « will show that the year 

1848 was a period of revolution any European countries. 
Though England was free from civil strife, there were wordy battles 
of great violence in both Houses at Westminster. The result in this 
country was also a revolution, a social revolution which has had a 
great effect on the health and comfort of the people. The rise of 
industrialism in the towns led to an urgent demand for cheap houses 
which was not beyond the ability of the jerry-builder to supply. 
But there were no authorities with the power to control these 
builders and to check the abuses to which they gave rise. The 
great cholera epidemics of 1831-32 caused a wave of fear to pass 
over the whole land. Though infected water was not at that time 
regarded as a cause, most medical observers were agreed that the 
disease was more prevalent and more fatal in the poorer districts. 


Action, immediate and drastic, was required, but it was not forth- 
coming. Even sixteen years later the deplorable conditions of all 
manufacturing towns—including the metropolis itself—could be 
catalogued by official reporters literally ad nauseam. A distinguished 
surgeon, lecturing in 1847 on behalf of the recently formed Health 
of Towns Association, said that the causes of the high mortality in 
towns could be traced to an excessive density of population, to want 
of ventilation, to defective paving, drainage and sewerage, to the 
filthy state of dwellings, to the concentration of unhealthy and 
putrescent emanations from narrow streets, courts and alleys, to 
crowded unhealthy workshops and to injurious occupations. From 
the royal palace downwards to the meanest hovel houses were very 
frequently built over cesspools, and the sewers were so old and badly 
constructed that they often polluted the wells. At about this period 
the directors of the Bank of England were invited by an anonymous 
correspondent to meet him in the bullion room of the Bank, since 
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he said he had access to it. An appointment was made, and the 
horrified directors saw the man appearing from the floor of the room, 
He had walked from Dowgate along the old sewer. Conditions in 
the houses of the poor beggared description, with overcrowding, 
darkness, squalor and the all-pervading damp. In 1848 the Metro. 
politan Sanitary Commission recommended the cleansing and ventila- 
tion of houses as a preventive of cholera; but they noted that the 
outside air might be so bad that the inhabitants had to keep the 
windows shut to exclude it. 

It was against these conditions that the Public Health Act of 1848 
was directed. The passing of the Act is being commemorated during 


the next few weeks by the “Health of the People Exhibition,” a | 


the Government Exhibition Site, Mount Royal, Marble Arch. This 
was the first of all the great public health Acts. It was the first step 
in our code of health legislation. The period between 1832 and 1848 
gives an excellent example of the difficulties which sometimes encom. 
pass the obvious. Rent-profiteers were reaping a rich harvest, and 
the multitude of small authorities were jealous of their rights, and 
anxious about little beyond their personal privileges. A pioneer of 
integrity, courage and simple aim was required. In 1832 the man 
was already in the service of the Government, yet it was not until 
six years later that he really began to make himself felt in this field, 
and ten years of hard work were needed to achieve the passing of 
the necessary legislation. Edwin Chadwick came to his task through 
the medium of the Poor Law. The Poor Law Commissioners, of 
which Chadwick was the leading member, were concerned about the 
effects of preventable disease in causing pauperism. Their repor 
of 1838 was buttressed by independent enquiries by three physicians 
of standing—Neil Arnott, James Phillips Kay and Southwood Smith. 
The public conscience was at last stirred. Chadwick’s persistence led 
to the appointment of a Select Committee and later a Royal Com- 
mission. The final result was the Public Health Act and the appoint- 
ment of a General Board of Health in 1848. 

If anyone who is interested will glance through the sixty pages of 
this Act he will find that it deals skilfully with a surprisingly wide 
range of abuses, nuisances, offensive trades, the maintenance of the 
sewers, the registration of common lodging houses and cellar dwel- 
lings. This does not complete the list. One would have expected 
the Board, armed with such powers, to make rapid work of the 
task before it. That it did not suggests that there was a weakness 
in the Act. Such was indeed the case. It was permissive and not 
obligatory, so that the Board could only force a local authority to 
adopt it after a tedious and expensive local enquiry This detect was 
remedied later—but only after eighteen years. The Board itself— 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Shaftesbury and Chadwick--was not a success, 
Chadwick tried to coerce where he should have persuaded. His 
belief in the ability of the Board to act as an executive authority was 
not shared by others. In 1854 Cnadwick passed from the official 
sphere, and a new Board of Health began to function on rather 
different lines. For fourteen years he had wielded quite exceptional 
influence. Armed with the statistical bullets of William Farr, he 
had attacked every stronghold fearlessly and with complete confidence 
in the justice of his cause. 

For the City of London this year is also a centenary. The Corpora- 
tion is on Friday of this week commemorating the appointment of 
Sir John Simon as its first Medical Officer of Health. By a short 
head Liverpool was the first area in this country to appoint such an 
officer, in the person of William Henry Duncan. Simon remained 
with London for seven years—until he was called to advise the 
Board of Health in a wider capacity. He served the Government 
as its chief medical officer for over twenty years, and when he 
resigned in 1876 the strenuous efforts which had been made by him 
and his colleagues were at last beginning to show a dividend 
the form of a reduction of the death-rate. The City of London, for 
the health of which Simon accepted responsibility in 1848, was 4 
very different place from what it is today. The resident population 
was 125,500, and the death-rate of 30 per 1,000 living was nearly 
three times the lowest suburban mortality recorded by the Registraf- 
General for the same year. There had been few improvements M 
sanitation since the cholera of 1832. Later in the year 1848 cholera 
again broke out, and before it finally disappeared in November, 
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1849, it caused nearly five times as many deaths as it had accounted 
for at its first visit. This was the heritage to which Simon fell heir. 

In later years, as principal medical officer to the Privy Council 
and the Local Government Board, Simon himself wrote many 
famous reports, and his colleagues were responsible for others which 
were issued with his authority. These later reports have perhaps 
overshadowed those which he wrote during his seven years with 
the City of London. Yet the London reports are classics of their 
kind. Simon had no guide to point the way, but in seven years he 
achieved miracles. There were no previous health reports to serve 
as examples, yet his first report reads as if it had behind it the 
traditions of fifty years of health administration. His attack on the 
evils of the time was an advance, on six points, against defective drain- 
age, polluted water-supplies, the regulation of offensive trades (pre- 
paratory to their complete exclusion from the City), the practice of 
burial in the vaults of churches, unfit houses and the unhealthy 
habits of those who dwelt in them. When he left the City for 
Whitehall seven years after his appointment, rapid progress 
had been effected under all these heads. Simon could point with 
pride to the fact that, while cesspools were still very common in 
the houses of the great, they had been completely abolished through- 
out the whole of the square mile of the City. He had built up a 
regular system of inspection of houses, and he had laid the founda- 
tions of a sound system of collecting and utilising local statistics. 
In his campaign for the abolition of underground slaughter-houses 
and in other ways he showed a fearless disregard for the dictates of 
vested interests, and year after year he reverts in his reports to his 
conception of the duties of his Authority. Chadwick, Farr, Simon— 
these three men laid the sure foundations of English public health, 
which after a century of progress now seems about to enter on a 
phase of even closer association with the individual lives of the people. 


WEST AFRICAN JUDGEMENT 


By F. W. SKINNARD, M.P. 


NE of the commonest arguments of the Zik nationalist move- 

ment in Nigeria is that Britain gives fewer opportunities to 
her negro colonial citizens than the U.S.A., and that West Africa 
in particular is One vast field of white exploitation of a servile 
population. Zik himself is loud in his demand for thousands of 
West African students to be sent for training to American 
universities, despite the fact that every institution of higher learning 
in the U.S.A. is desperately overcrowded. Himself American- 
trained, he takes every opportunity of lauding the States as the 
egro land of promise, and in contrast his papers and propagandists 
like to assert that there has been no progress in West Africa since 
British ascendancy began. It is, therefore, interesting to note the 
reactions of one of the foremost negro publicists in the world, who 
recently engaged in an extensive tour of Liberia and the British and 
French colonies on the Coast. 

Mr. Claude A. Barnett is the Director of the Associated Negro 
Press of America, and he was accompanied on his travels by his 
wife, who paid keen attention to the position and problems of 
women and children in the various countries they visited. The 
two reasons given for their journey were the interest of the 
readers of Mr. Barnett’s papers in the lands from which their 
ancestors came and the Director’s own somewhat cynical interest 
in the glowing accounts of recent colonial developments in the 
publications sponsored* by the British Information Service in the 
U.S.A. He has since confessed that he expected to see “a pretty 
dark and depressing picture” and to find, under imperialist domina- 
tion, even worse exploitation, racial discrimination and standards 
of living than he already knew under the nominal equality in 
America. It is, therefore, significant that his chief criticism is 
directed, not at any British colony, but at the free negro republic 
of Liberia where American influence is dominant. Economic progress 
was not as advanced here as he had expected, and Liberia’s main 
achievement in his opinion is the mere maintenance of its indepen- 
dence during its century of existence. He points out that such meagre 
plans of development as are envisaged have been drawn up by a group 
of American industrialists. 
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When he comes to review his impressions of the supposedly 
oppressed British colonies, he is first of all surprised at the exten- 
sive economic progress and social changes which have already taken 
place and quotes as evidence of advance the substantially modernised 
cities of Kumasi, Freetown and Lagos. That the authorities in 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria are far from satisfied with the present 
state of their respective capital cities can be seen in the great 
schemes of slum-clearance in the Ten Year Development and 
Welfare Plans. Perhaps the most agreeable surprise for Mr. Barnett 
was to meet so many African leaders and officials in the spheres of 
law, education, medicine, public administration and business, and 
he declares that, if only the extent to which affairs are in their 
hands was understood in all English-speaking countries, racial mis- 
understanding would greatly diminish. 

He was even inclined to discount much of the complaint that 
official policy unduly favours the great European trading concerns 
like the United Africa Company and John Holt’s, although he 
agrees that the Syrian merchants have largely squeezed out the 
native middlemen. But business activity is so rudimentary that 
the great schemes of development now getting under way should, 
for a long time to come, provide ample opportunities for all, whether 
European, African or Syrian, who care to participate. 

Mr. Barnett admits that the basic cause of West African poverty 
is the utter primitiveness of agriculture, combined with the con- 
servatism of the farmer, bleached soils, shifting cultivation and 
the lassitude induced by the prevalence of disease. He found that, 
whereas in the highest official circles the need for solving these 
problems was recognised, the young educated Africans appeared to 
have no plans for agriculture. Apart from pointing to the obvious 
deficiencies of the present system, their only reaction was to suspect 
that Government plans for mechanisation and modern methods of 
cultivation might be the first step towards the establishment of 
peonage on gigantic European-owned plantations. They were par- 
ticularly critical of the Tanganyika ground-nut project and averse 
to any similar development on their own side of the continent. 

But, Mr. Barnett insists, since the declared purpose of the Over- 
seas Resources Development Act, as far as colonial corporations 
are concerned, is to place the eventual ownership and control of 
each scheme in the hands of the peoples of the territories in which 
they operate, the educated African should try to get as far up in 
the official machinery as_ possible. Regrettably few are 
making any such attempt. Literate youth is flocking into 
the law, the administrative civil service and journalism, but there 
is no evidence that it appreciates that the rehabilitation of its terri- 
tories depends on the hard work and devotion of skilled agricul- 
turists and technicians, let alone any sign that it is prepared to 
assist the efforts of the Colonial Office to Africanise essential services. 
Mr. Barnett is moved to this warning: “There is one thing above 
all others that I should like to have my educated cousins remember. 
That one thing is that there will never be a really free West Africa, 
nor will the African go much farther than he has at present, with- 
out completely revolutionising agriculture. People all over the 
world are aware of America’s tremendous industrial system; but 
few realise that this most efficient system is based on the fact that 
one American farmer produces enough for himself and fourteen 
other Americans, not to mention the millions of dollars’ worth of 
produce which is shipped abroad each year.” 

In view of the recent disturbances in Accra, Mr. Barnett’s views 
on race relationships in the Gold Coast are of topical importance. 
He is critical of much that he saw in other colonies, especially of 
the exclusion of African officials and professional and business 
families from the reserved precincts where their white colleagues 
live. Another sore point is the difficulty experienced by Africans 
in reaching posts of senior responsibility in public service and 
commercial life. “But,” he continues, “ Gold Coast is the only 
area to break down barriers of this type. There are (African) 
judges of the Supreme Court who live in the regular governmental 
areas. There are better residential quarters for Africans in Accra 
than in most other coastal cities. In the Gold Coast, Africans 
have been promoted to posts such as district officers. By the same 
token, that may be why the relations between white and black 
residents in Gold Coast are definitely superior to those in Nigeria 
and even Sierra Leone with its much larger contact with white 
people. In the Gold Coast also Africans have been given superior 
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opportunities in business. The only areas where we saw African 
top managers in the United Africa Company were in the Gold 
Coast.” 

In a general summing-up the American observer declares him- 
self impressed by the boldness of the plans for social, political and 
economic development in Nigeria as well as in the Gold Coast. He 
notes with approval the bringing together for the first time of repre- 
sentatives from widely separated provinces and ways of life in 
central legislatures set up under the new constitutions. Significantly, 
his comment on this is that this certainly does not look like a 
policy of divide and rule. : 


THE NEW SCHOOL EXAM. 


By W. B. YAPP 

HE new type of secondary-school examination which is to be 

imposed by the Minister of Education in 1951 has already 
been widely discussed. On the whole it has been accepted 
as a reasonably fair compromise between conflicting and perhaps 
irreconcilable opinions and interests, but in one way its value remains 
doubtful because it depends on the unknown reactions of other 
bodies. Paragraph 24 of the Report of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council states: 

“The Universities . . . . will, no doubt, require to be satisfied as 
to some specific intellectual attainments (e.g., in subjects relevant to 
the University cgurse proposed). It is to be hoped that these 
requirements will be adequately covered by the arrangements we 
have outlined.” 

The Minister in his latest circular has converted this hope into a 
belief without giving any grounds for so doing. It is nowhere stated, 
either in the report or the circular, though it is obvious to everyone 
who knows anything about schools, that, unless this hope is satisfied, 
the new scheme will be an intolerable punishment inflicted on the 
boy or girl who wants to go to a university. 

The present scheme of School Certificates, initiated by the Board 
of Education in 1914, was mainly a co-ordination of existing examina- 
tions, and as these had for long been accepted for university entrance 
provided that certain conditions were fulfilled, no great change was 
called for in the way in which the universities recognised the new 
arrangements. Oxford, Cambridge, London and some of the others 
continued their own entrance examinations, but an increasing number 
of students qualified by means of the School Certificate. The new 
proposals of the Minister affect the position in three ways—in the 
immediate abolition of the “credit” standard, in the encouragement 
given to children to be examined only in a limited range of subjects 
and in these at the “advanced” level, and in the imposition of a 
minimum age at which the examination may be taken. Each of these 
merits some attention. The.“credit” is the standard at present 
accepted by the universities. The Minister is to abolish it in 1951, 
though he hopes that the “ordinary” standard which is to be sub- 
stituted will rise in 1952 to approximately the same value. 

This hope can be fulfilled only with great difficulty, for there are 
but two ways of assessing the standard of an examination ; one is 
by the judgement of experienced examiners and the other is by 
statistical control. The first is subjective and can be either good or 
bad according to the quality of the examiners, but it is certain that 
once a standard has been changed and its tradition lost its restoration 
can be little more than guesswork. Statistical control depends on 
the assumption that the general type of candidate, and so the average 
ability of the entrants, remain constant. Since it is an important 
part of the Minister’s proposals that entries for the new examination 
should be selective, this assumption will not be true, and continuity 
of statistical standards from the old to the new examinations will be 
impossible. But even if the “credit” standard can be restored in 
1952 the universities have to deal with 1951. Ought they to accept 
the lower “ ordinary ” standard, or ought they to raise their demands 
to that of the “advanced” papers, as many of them talk of doing ? 

The second and third points are best taken together. At present 
all universities demand, in general, credits in a considerable spread of 
subjects, of which the typical pattern is a total of five, including 
English, a foreign language and mathematics or a science. Leaving 
out the individual variations and hard cases, we can say that this 
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represents a not unrgasonable demand tor some evidence of a genera] 
education, and that it has not been greatly resented by either pupils 
or teachers. There has been no age-limit, and once a boy hag 
collected his School Certificate with the proper credits he has beep 
able to specialise in whatever subjects he chooses. The papers are 
designed for a chronological age of sixteen, but many candidates 
whose mental age is higher than their chronological age have withoy 
harm to themselves taken it earlier. The set-up of both public. 
school entrance examinations and the admission to secondary schools 
(old style) is however such that it is almost impossible for the Schoo 
Certificate to be taken at an earlier age than fourteen, and there ar 
very few candidates as young as this. 

The Minister intends to impose from 1951 a minimum age, ir 
July of the year o: examination, varying from fifteen years ten 
months to sixteen years ten months. This means that, if the univer. 
sities continue to demand a wide spread of subjects, a quarter of 
the boys will have less than two years of sixth-form work befor 
they are called up for National Service or become too old for univer. 
sity entrance scholarships. If the further proposal of the Minister 
that the minimum age should be progressively raised—is put in 
operation, the time for sixth-form work will be still further reduced, 
to one term or nothing. 

Most of the universities are known to be discussing the situation 
but none has yet published any firm conclusions. Nor does it seem, 
so far as I can make out from conversation, that the ordinary don 
is fully aware of how important his vote is going to be to the schools, 
or how much it will influence the quality of the pupils he will haw 
to teach in a few years’ time. Before any decision is made some 
attention should be given not only to the new examination conditions 
but also to the present requirements. A study of these brings ou 
some remarkable facts. The general picture is not dissimilar for al] 
the universities, but the individual variations are many ; except for 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham, which 
were originally combined and have kept a Joint Matriculation Board 
and Reading, which has followed the London regulations since 
achieving its majority in 1926, no two English universities impos 
the same conditions. 

A candidate may hold a certificate which will admit him to 
Oxford but not Cambridge ; to Cambridge but not Oxford ; to Oxford 
and Cambridge but to no others ; to London, Durham, Bristol and 
Reading, but not to Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and 
Birmingham ; to London, Durham and all the modern universities, 
but not to Oxford or Cambridge ; or to Durham but to no others, 
not even Oxford and Cambridge. This list clearly contains enough 
absurdities to show that, whatever may have been the origin of the 
various conditions imposed, they are not based on reason. It cannot 
be seriously held that a man who is fit for Oxford is not fit for 
Cambridge, or that one who is fit for London is not fit for Man- 
chester. Indeed, the system of incorporation which holds between 
Oxford and Cambridge makes nonsense of any difference between 
them, and all universities appoint graduates of others to their teach- 
ing staff without enquiring whether, as students, they would have 
satisfied the requirements for matriculation. Undergraduates may 
thus be taught by men who are held by the regulations to have been 
unfit to follow the course of which they are now in charge. 

. Is it too much to hope that the universities, which of all places 
ought to be inhabited by reasonable men, will act according 1 
reason ? I suggest that there are three principles that should bk 
borne in mind. One is that any particular qualification which is 
held by a considerable body of experts not to be necessary is not 
necessary, however expedient or desirable it may be, and the second 
is that what is not necessary should not be compulsory. The Jast 
is that the imposition of hurdles in subjects which are not directly 
relevant to the course to be followed defeats its own ends. The 
acceptance of the first and second would mean that a man would 
not use his vote to impose conditions on candidates with whom he 
was not directly concerned, and that some regard should be paid 
to the experience of other universities in the past. Thus, if London 
can train excellent scientists without insisting that they pass a 
examination in Latin, and Oxford excellent classics without insisting 
that they pass an examination in mathematics, it wou!d not be right 
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for Cambridge to insist on both Latin and mathematics for 
everyone. 

The third principle is to some extent recognised. Every school- 
master and every examiner knows that the result of making a pass 
in English language essential to the winning of a School Certificate 
was to debase the standard until it became worthless. In another 
way the insistence on Latin by Oxford and Cambridge has led not 
so much to a formal lowering of standard in the examination itself, 
but to a type of teaching which removes from the subject any 
educational value which it may have. Connop Thirlwall’s reply to 
the argument that the choice of the Cambridge colleges was between 
compulsory religion and no religion at all, “ The difference is too 
subtle for my grasp,” has relevance to other compulsions ; and the 
late L. R. Farnell (Rector of Exeter) explained his vote for the 
abolition of compulsory Greek by saying: 

“We may express it as an educational principle that nothing 

should be compulsory unless it is real.” 

If that view is generally accepted in the universities, the new scheme 
of examination can be worked by the schools without injustice to 
the pupils and given a fair trial. If it is not, and the universities 
insist, as there are some signs that they may, on continuing a number 
of traditional or arbitrary demands, sixth-form work will be so 
smashed that it will be many years before the universities themselves 
recover from the effects. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
By A. V. DAVIS 

HE café alone could not pay its way. Chez Jean-Pierre it was 

the sidelines that brought in the steady income, attracted 
custom to the bar and made accurate book-keeping impossible—not 
altogether a disadvantage in times of high taxation and devaluation. 
On taking over the business Madame Potinon had given one look at 
the bedraggled garden, flung up her hands and decided to make a 
terre battue bowling pitch. She hired labourers to clear away the 
greenery, roll the soil level and tread it down, firm and even. Never 
were hard-earned francs laid out to better purpose. Each week she 
drew in rent from the Society of Peaceful Sports, who organised 
games of boules et belote, and occasional competitions ouverts a tout 
venant. Every Sunday morning the worthies of the district hurled 
balls down narrow alleys, watching the result poised on toes, right 
arms crooked behind. And after these exertions thé¢y cooled on the 
café’s slippery black banquettes, pouring water from carafes into 
tooth-glasses of yellow pastis, observing the sudden opaqueness with 
never-failing satisfaction. 

At the zinc counter Jean-Pierre splashed out vins ordinaires for 
the minor clerks, quinine wines for the mechanics and cognac for 
the merchants. Propped against the chromium coffee-urn, Madame 
exchanged back-chat, eyes downcast as if she were blushing, her 
beringed hands dipping glasses into a concealed tank of water. Out- 
side, in the shade of the lemon trees, sat the unfortunate ones who 
could not afford refreshment—Christophe the lame postman, Marius 
the shoe-mender, an improvident rogue and grandfather, and 
Monsieur Roux from the State Lottery kiosk, all elderly men, in- 
sensitive to the proximity of the Potinon rabbits. Thirty or more 
chalk-white animals, segregated according to age, sex, size and 
ferocity, rolled prominent pink eyes as stray balls skimmed 
past the wire enclosure. Their span of life seldom exceeded four 
months. They were seized by the ears, dropped on to the scales and 
if up to the required weight were given the coup de grdce there and 
then. The skins were dried and packed off to Paris to be made into 
infants’ fur coats. The bodies were sold to the Hotel Miramar. 

On week-days, every evening, the pitch became an open-air 
cinema, with a silver screen, rather small, erected in front of the 
fig trees. Jean-Pierre was ensconced in the projection box with a 
small boy crouched beside him to rewind the spools by hand. 
Madame was seated in the gateway, taking the thirty francs admis- 
sion fee, half price for enfants de moins de quatorze ans, letting in 
a number of patrons on tickets that did not come from the official 
roll. When the lights dimmed she retired to attend to the normal 
requirements of the café. Films, chez Jean-Pierre, were seldom more 
than two years old. Before petrol disappeared passing motor-bikes 
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and cars played havoc with the sound track, and there were frequent 
mechanical breakdowns, when Jean-Pierre would flash a notice on 
the screen: “La suite dans un instant.” But the audience was 
indulgent. 

During the twenty minutes’ interval for conversation, Jean-Pierre 
left the boy to change the tango records on the gramophone, climbed 
stiffly down the ladder and went across to take over behind the bar, 
while Madame appeared with a tray of sweets hung round her neck, 
shouting “ Bouchées. Bouchées.” At fifteen francs a mouthful 
trade was never very brisk. She did better with brown ice-cream 
made from peanuts. On Sunday evenings there was no “ plein air ” 
cinema. The pitch was needed for the more profitable weekly 
dance. A poster, printed by Jean-Pierre, laboriously, with a match 
stick, was pinned to the wall by the bus-stop. “ Dimanche, a huit 
heures,” the “Grand Bal” would take place, described according 
to season, as “ de la Féte, de la Kermesse, de Pentecéte, des Mimosas, 
de la Libération troisiéme anniversaire.” No false hopes were raised. 
Patrons knew what to expect. 

An hour before the wrought-iron gates were opened Jean-Pierre 
arranged the cinema seats round the dance floor, and went round 
the mimosas with a step-ladder, rigging up fairy lights. On the 
stroke of eight he was in position on an improvised dais, playing 
“Fleur de Paris” on his concertina and beating out a breathless 
tempo on the big drum with his foot. Madame again took the 
money, “ prix fixe,” no reductions for juveniles. Every man, woman 
and child in the quarter put in an appearance. Young and old, halt 
and hale, they flung themselves into the dance, feet kicking up behind, 
knees relaxed, hair dankly falling. The postman sat out for most 
of the evening, balancing on his wooden leg, his good leg and his 
stick ; but even he took a turn when “ Ah le petit vin blanc” was 
played. Furtive silhouettes could be seen creeping round the lemon 
trees. No bicycles were piled against the rabbit hutches, as on other 
occasions ; the roofspace was reserved for sitting out. Blissfully the 
happy couples sighed and whispered in the soft night air, fragrant 
with blossom—and other scents—listening to the music of the con- 
certina and the scufflings of nervous animals. Six people could sit 
in comfort on the big hutch that housed the amicable does, though, 
naturally, the smaller hutches of the bucks and quarrelsome females 
were more popular. 

Inside the café Madame Potinon, ministering angel behind ths 
counter, drew corks from inexpensive beer and sliced lemon-peel for 
the vermouth, leaving the back door open so that dancers would be 
tempted inside. On Sundays she wore her best black gown, six 
years old, twice turned, and in her ears she clamped gilt daisies. The 
drum beat incessantly ; the music pealed out full strength in steady 
two-pulse rhythm, Between dances Jean-Pierre rushed on to the 
floor, his thumb over the mouth of a bottle, spraying water to lay 
the dust. At twelve o’clock, the Grand Bal ended. “Ca suffit,” 
called Madame from the café doorway. “ Bien,” said Jean-Pierre 
thankfully. “ C’est tout.” Handshakes, farewells, cries of “ Dormez 
bien,” and a few final drinks occupied another hour; then, at last, 
the Potinons were able to count up the takings, setting aside a fair 
proportion to be represented in their account-books. Sunday was 
always a heavy day, with custom augmented by the “ Concours de 
Boules et Belote” im addition to the dance, but Jean-Pierre and his 
wife went to bed happy in the knowledge that their enterprises were 
bringing in good profits. Everything was going well until the 
Government stepped in. 

“Safe from the rats,” said Madame sarcastically, as they fetched 
bundles of paper money from the wash-copper, and broke the wine- 
bottles stuffed with notes which they had hidden under the floor- 
boards. “And now they fali into the hands of the Ministry of 
Finance.” Madame was of the opinion that by declaring their five- 
thousand franc notes and laying themselves open to tax investigations 
they might well be the losers. Jean-Pierre, however, as head of the 
family, took his place in the bank queue. He stood for three hours. 
He identified himself. He gave assurances that he had paid up alt 
his obligations to the Government. He handed over the money 
from his attaché case and was clipped on the ration book. He then 
went home to await developments. It was a difficult situation. 
Madame was apprehensive but Jean-Pierre was not unduly per- 
turbed. He had full confidence in his wife’s book-keeping. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AST week at the French Institute in South Kensington, I 

attended a lecture given by Monsieur Emile Henriot, member 
of the French Academy. He chose as his theme those English 
visitors who, during the last eight hundred years, have gone to 
Paris for pleasure or enlightenment. An exhibition covering this long 
period and this varied subject is shortly to be held in Paris. It is 
to be opened by Princess "Elizabeth, and to judge from those portions 
of the cataldgue which I have been able to see, it will combine many 
exhibits of curiosity and interest. Monsieur Henriot was well fitted 
io discourse upon this subject, since he is a specialist in curiosity. 
He has in fact written a book, or more accurately a collection of 
aphorisms, in praise of that great gift. “Curiosity,” he has warned 
us, “is to be clearly distinguished from curiosities. The gulf between 
them is as wide as that which sunders Newton from a junk-shop.” 
The French, as we know, are adept at arranging exhibitions, They 
are sometimes tempted, however, to confuse what is curious with 
what is no more than a curiosity ; the Goncourt exhibition, admir- 
able though it was, would have been even more impressive if some 
of the junk (the menu cards, the toothpicks and the faded photo- 
graphs) had been removed from the main show-cases. [It is to be 
hoped that the coming exhibition will not be confined to showing 
the more comic or frivolous aspects of the British tourist ; we could 
do with some Gavarni, but it must not be Gavarni all the time. After 
all, from the days when Roger Bacon was known in Paris as “ the 
admirable doctor” to the days when Sir Richard Wallace filled the 
gardens of Bagatelle with all the newest roses and fussed about the 
cab-horses, there have been many English visitors to Paris who have 
shown themselves to be both industrious and humane. Yet the point 
of curiosity persists. Why, in their thousands, century after century, 
did they come ? 

* . * * 

Monsieur Henriot did not deal specifically with this central 
problem. What I admired about his discourse was, not so much the 
expected balance and lucidity of his argument, but the sidelight 
which it threw upon English writers or travellers whom we are our- 
selves accustomed to envisage from a different and more direct angle. 
It is always agreeable to hear the French language spoken with that 
perfection of intonation which the Academy imposes upon its 
immortals. To me it is delightful, although sometimes disconcert- 
ing, to observe once again the refusal of French scholars to make 
any concessions at all to the undoubted fact that English names are 
not, in our language, pronounced as though they were written and 
accentuated in French. I once recorded upon this page the confusion 
of spirit occasioned to me when a French journalist came to inter- 
view me and begged me to give my frank opinion upon the greatest 
of our living writers, Monsieur Benachot. I observed that the 
audience the other day were for some time at a loss to identify the 
English writer to whom Monsieur Henriot devoted a highly instruc- 
tive passage of his address under the name of Lorenzstern. There 
was small difficulty in recognising Orasvalople, since it was so 
quickly accompanied by the name of Madame du Deffand, but I 
observed that Monsieur Henriot’s reference to “ce grand financier, 
Lav,” caused a flutter of perplexity to spread through the audience. 
I admire the determination of the French to surrender to no feeble 
compromises in such matters. And who are we to complain ? Our 
greatest Englishman persists in pronouncing French names and 
place-names with the intonation, not of his public, but of his private, 
scheol. It is a fine thing to be so national, so sturdy and so resolute. 


* * * * 


At the conclusion of his rich and enlightening address, Monsieur 
Henriot made a suggestion which needs careful consideration. It 
would be an excellent thing, he said, if we in London were to return 
the compliment which Paris is about to pay us ; and to hold in this 
country an exhibition covering eight centuries of French visitors 
to Great Britain. This proposal confronts us with a problem of 
some delicacy. Since whereas thousands of British visitors have for 
centuries flocked to Paris for purposes of pleasure or instruction, 


very few Frenchmen have ever come to Great Britain unless escaping 
from Royal displeasure, revolutionary violence, or the marked atten- 
tions of the police. Charles d’Orléans, for instance, is a poet of the 
utmost charm and distinction; but the twenty-five years of his 
sojourn in the country were due, not to any predeliction on his part, 
but to the fact that he was taken prisoner at Agincourt. The Comte 
de Gramont again, thoroughly though he enjoyed the delights of 
our Restoration manners, did not come here of his own free will, 
but because he had incurred the displeasure of Louis XIV by paying 
court to Mile. de la Motte Houdancourt. The three years which 
Voltaire spent in England—valuable though they were to the future 
course of Anglo-French understanding—were not due to any de- 
liberate choice on his part but to his desire to avoid a second beating 
at the hands of the Chevalier de Rohan; he came to this happy 
island with the chink of the Bastille manacles still echoing in his 
ears. There is some material, of course, about Juniper Hall and 
the émigrés, although I doubt whether those years of strain and 
humiliation would arouse any strong anglophil sentiments in French 
hearts. The pictures of Louis XVIII at Hartwell or at Grillion’s 
Hotel, of Charles X at Holyrood, of Louis Philippe at Claremont, 
of Napoleon III at Chislehurst are all highly interesting pictures, 
but not, I feel, tactful subjects for exhibition. Nor could very much 
be made of the angered sojourn of Verlaine and Arthur Rimbaud 
in Howland Street. The high lights in our exhibition would have 
to be dimmed; and the low lights (Chateaubriand showing off, 
Talleyrand limping up the staircase of the Travellers Club) are not 
very inspiring. I do not think therefore that our exhibition would 
be a good thing. 
7. * * 7 

This confrontation does bring home to us the fact that, whereas 
the British, even in our present days of restrictive penury, long to 
cross the Channel, the French only do so when obliged. This con- 
trast in habits is not wholly to be explained by the fact that, whereas 
Paris is the gate to Switzerland, Spain and Italy, one only goes to 
London if one wishes to examine English life. Nor do I really 
believe that the French, who are a virile race, are seriously deterred 
by our weather and our cooking or by the imagined dangers of a 
Channel crossing. The true causes of the discrepancy are, to my 
mind, two in number. In the first place, the Englishman cannot 
obtain a fundamental change of climate, or even scenery, unless 
he goes abroad ; the Frenchman can obtain all manner of variations 
within this own frontiers. If he wants to be cold, he can go to 
Deauville ; if he wants to be hot, he can go to St. Tropez; if he 
prefers bracing warmth he can go to Biarritz. Yet this is not the 
only reason why the French are sedentary whereas we are migratory. 
Our neighbours are more insular than we are, and it is indeed 
astounding that such intelligent people should be so uninterested in 
anybody else. Few Englishmen of culture are unable to read 
French: a Frenchman who has really studied English literature is 
regarded by his compatriots as an eccentric specialist, as a philologist 
by profession, perhaps even as an anthropologist. What is so dis- 
tressing about it all is that the French take this discrepancy com- 
pletely for granted. If one knows French and France there is no 
need, in their opinion, to know anything, or to go anywhere, else. 


* * * * 


It is comforting to feel that the younger generation in France 
today do possess that precious gift of curiosity which Monsieur 
Henriot has so highly extolled. Even in the nineteenth century 
there were men, such as Taine, who took an intense if narrow interest 
in English life and letters. We have had affectionate pioneers such 
as André Gide, and Jacques Emile Blanche and Paul Valery. It 
may be that, as the Western Union becomes closer and our finances 
better adjusted, the interchange of visitors will become less one-sided. 
And that our grandchildren will be able to open in London an exhibi- 
tion as varied and as tactful as that which Princess Elizabeth will 
shortly inaugurate in Paris. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 


“Royal Circle.” By Romilly Cavan. (Wyndham’s.) 


Ir was perhaps no accident that Ruritania was invented by an 
Englishman. Earlier writers than Anthony Hope had imagined 
fabulous kingdoms and chimerical republics. Some aimed at sym- 
bolism, others at satire: others again—like the creator of Tarzan in 
his now forgotten novels about Mars—were simply carried away by 
the exuberance of their fancy into what was in effect a kind of 
disciplined doodling. But it was Anthony Hope who—himself 
merely seeking a contemporary setting for high romance—added to 
the polity of Europe a province which his compatriots were to make 
peculiarly their own. Duels and duets, carnivals and coups d’état, 
sly digs at Certain Powers and empirical essays in political theory— 
all the things that couldn’t happen here happened there. Ruritania 
was a sort of common on which the English Pegasus could always 
be turned out to graze. 

Lotavarnie, where the action of Royal Circle takes place, is a long, 
long way from the land of the Elphbergs. Its mountains have 
conferred on it, as on Tibet, immunity from major wars ; but the 
discovery in them of a substance whose products will reduce those 
of uranium to the status of mere drawing-room fireworks focuses 
upon it the limelight of international attention. The delegates of the 
Eastern, the Western and the Middle Powers intrude their rivalries 
into the Summer Palace where King Marcus is on holiday ; and 
the sudden conversion of a European backwater into the world’s 
back-room is examined facetiously and at length. The result is 
curiously lifeless. All the good old ingredients are there—the jokes 
about foreigners, the jokes about Englishmen, the. jokes about 
Royalty ; and behind them there is, in Lotavarnie’s paradoxical pre- 
dicament, a potentially interesting and comic situation. The play 
is obviously meant to be funny; it obviously could be funny ; it 
is, in fact, inexorably dull. 

Dame Lilian Braithwaite as the Queen Mother, Miss Meriel 
Forbes as the King’s mistress and Miss Jessica Spencer as the 
attractive Foreign Office delegate with whom the King falls in love 
all do their charming and skilful best to save us from 
boredom. But something incurably jejune in the texture of the 
play defeats their efforts, and even Sir Ralph Richardson cannot 
enlist more than a passing interest in a King who has no existence 
off the West End stage and precious little on it. Rupert of Hentzau 
could have eaten the whole cast for breakfast. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
“Hamlet.” (Odeon.) ‘Good Time Girl.” (Leicester Square.) 


Sir LauRENCE OLIVIER’sS presentation of Hamlet proves once again 
that it is possible to translate Shakespeare into photographic terms 
without losing the full flavour, the richness and dignity of its verse. 
It is not, of course, a play of action, but rather one of soliloquy, 
yet Sir Laurence contrives, with a skill that borders on genius, to 
keep his mad and tortured world moving before our eyes. The 
camera-lens, restless as a bird, roves the somewhat symbolical battle- 
ments of Elsinore, races down the echoing corridors, pin-points a 
distant figure, and then bears down upon it with the speed of an 
eagle ; meanwhile, the measured well-remembered words fall in slow 
honeyed drops into the waiting ear. The technical achievements 
of this film are such that they open up a vista hitherto unexamined, 
and on this ground alone Hamlet must bring prestige to England. 

Sir Laurence has never been better, although I deplore his flaxen 
hair, and he is well served by a renowned cast. Miss Jean Simmons'’s 
Ophelia starts admirably, but in the later sequences her histrionic 
ability fights a losing battle with her tender years. Mr. 
Felix Aylmes as Polonius touches perfection at all points, and so 
does Mr. Basil Sydney as the King, whereas Miss Eileen Herlie as 
the Queen hovers on its fringes, failing adequately to depict the 
emotional conflict which should be manifest in this unhappy woman 
in favour of a cold and regal appearance. Yet in this one film 
there is enough good acting, indeed magnificent acting, to satisfy a 
thousand critics, the only failure being the Ghost, whose foghorn 
pronouncements are both inaudible and deafening. It would seem 
ungrateful in contemplating Hamlet’s manifold triumphs to cast a 
pebble into the pool of contentment, but perhaps because we are so 
little used to perfection the very excellence of this film, the beauty 
of its décor by Mr. Roger Furze, of its music by Mr. William Walton 
and of its players brings in its wake a certain satiety, and it is not, 
I think, a picture one would wish to see twice. 
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ARTS 


Good Time Girl makes a shot at dealing seriously and honestly 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency, and it does not fall too 
short of the mark. Although some of the sequences are redolent 
of Miss Blandish’s orchids, at least there is an underlying note 
of censure, and we are left with the impression that debauchery 
is an evil thing and, what is more, unprofitable. Miss Jean Kent 
has developed into an admirable actress, and her metamorphosis 
from an innocent girl. of sixteen into a hard-boiled little drunk 
is both subtle and poignant. She runs away from home because 
her father beats her, gets a job in a night club; is “framed” with 
some pawned jewellery by a waiter, Mr. Peter Glenville, and finds 
herself facing an austere but sympathetic Miss Flora Robson pre- 
siding over a Juvenile Court. 

Unfortunately Miss Robson, though kindly, is not psychic, and 
the evidence leads her to sentence the innocent girl to three years 
in an approved school, a school so inadequately staffed that there 
is no hope of segregating the sheep from the goats. Here Miss 
Kent learns to drink gin out of a tooth-glass and fight with her’ 
bare fists. Eventually Miss Kent escapes and goes to Brighton, 
where she gets mixed up with a wild set, drinks too much, runs 
down and kills a policeman, and finally joins up with two American 
deserters who use her as a bait for robbing pedestrians and 
murdering car-drivers. She goes to prison for life, and in so doing 
indicts our reformatory system in no uncertain terms. Messrs. 
Griffith Jones, Dennis Price, Herbert Lom, Bonar Colleano and 
Hugh McDermott are all first-rate, and if this film leaves one with 
a feeling that there is something gravely wrong somewhere, it is 
in the fact that its moral suggests that the quickest way to wanton- 
ness lies through the Juvenile Courts. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


ART 


ANYONE capable of the rapid readjustment of his sensibilities which 
is demanded, and blessed with sufficient stamina to stay the course, 
may find at Burlington House, as ever, a number of pictures which 
are admirably painted in their manner. There are, for example, the 
Bawden and John Nash contributions in the watercolour room. 
So much is said every year. And then follows the diatribe. I 
suppose to any academician with incipient persecution mania the 
diatribe is part of the great conspiracy. In fact, the conspirators 
are, for the most part, a fairly well-meaning lot, performing their 
annual ritual with distaste and heavy hearts. 

So one might leave the matter—declare the bazaar open, and pas3 
on to other duties—if only the Academy would pursue its academic 
ends. Unfortunately it is also seeking, a little desperately, to show 
that paralysis does not mean death. It has admitted this year some 
“ modern ” paintings and sculptures. Forty-five years after Gauguin’s 
death some neo-Gauguins have appeared on the walls; thirty-five 
years after Picasso stormed his way into a new sphere of experience 
an insipid little collage has wormed its way into Burlington House ; 
thirty-five years after Chirico’s rediscovery of emotive perspectives 
the Academy has rediscovered them too. Now most of these are 
as bad in their way as, say, Mr. Lawrence’s pastel pin-ups are in 
another. It is clear that mere familiarity with a convention has 
taken the place of a real understanding of its underlying motives 
and meaning, and the value of academic opinion thereby becomes 
suspect in other directions as well. 

Otherwise it is an even more small-scale Academy than last year. 
The general standard is perhaps just a shade higher, but the hill- 
tops (I cannot say mountain peaks) are even fewer. Mr. Churchill’s 
three paintings, distinctly better than last year’s, probably represent 
the average level of attainment. Segonzac has succeeded Bonnard 
as an Honorary Academician. Neither Fitton nor Moynihan has 
contributed things as good as his best. (Both seem to be in the grip 
of personal mannerisms at the moment.) There is sober, serious 
work from Le Bas, Ruskin Spear, Robert Buhler and Lord Methuen. 
Anne Redpath’s chic femininity is pretty and disarming. Among 
the sculptures is a new Dobson, and Mr. Maurice Lambert, who 
has contributed one of the absurdly trite figures which flank either 
side of the main door to the central hall, has also one of the best 
heads in the adjoining room, No. 1343. But to select individual 
names in a short review is invidious. On the other hand a single 
line devoted to each exhibit would take ten whole pages of solid 
text in The Spectator, and that might seem a bit too much even to 
the other 4,747 who helped to form an opening-day attendance 
record. M. H. MIpDLeton. 
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MUSIC 


Gian-Car_o MeEnottt, the author of two short operas now running 
at the Aldwych Theatre, is an American Italian, and so is the 
musical idiom which he uses. The Telephone is no more than a 
sketch, with a cast of two—or three, if you count the telephone 
which plays a large part and gives the piece its sub-title of L’Amour 
&@ Trois. A young man trying to propose to a girl is interrupted 
whenever he is getting to the point by the telephone ringing and the 
subsequent interminable conversation. Finally he goes out, rings 
up himself and proposes that way ; and is of course accepted. The 
whole interest of the sketch lies in Lucy’s one-sided conversation 
into the receiver, verbally adroit and wedded to a witty and original 
music. An original hybrid, that is to say, a modernised version (not 
a pastiche) of Rossini and the older Italian vocal style, with some- 
thing of the deliberate inconsequence and the extra sec quality of 
Poulenc and the French composers of the 1920s, but without their 
deliberate and rather brittle parody. An orchestra of only fourteen 
(including two pianos) and Menotti’s unpretentious music, with its 
unfailingly cantabile quality, kept the whole performance on the right 
*intimate scale. 
The second 
dramatically. 


opera, The Medium, was much more ambitious 
What started in the first act as a potential tragedy 
tailed off into melodrama. The music, which showed real 
emotional power in Monica’s ballad to Toby in Act I, 
descended to mere background in the climax of Act 2. Marie 
Powers’s acting, as Madame Flora, however, certainly gave 
the scene its full dramatic quality. The whole performance was on a 
high level musically, Evelyn Keller singing Monica (Madame Flora’s 
daughter) with beautiful pathos and the séance dupes all making the 
most .of their small réles. The whole production was in many 
ways an object lesson to opera-producers in this country, 
not only in the quality of the singing but in the simplicity 
and naturalness of the production and the sense of musical style. 
Menotti’s music—which owed much more to the Puccini of 
Jl Tabarro in The Medium—is not great music, but it is dramatic 
to the bone, natural and singable, with that unmistakable well- 
tailored air that is specifically American and such a pleasant surprise 
in London. MARTIN COOPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IT is averred by the more statistical naturalists that the commonest birds 
in England—not excepting even sparrow and stare—are the chaffinch and 
blackbird. Is their eminence due in part to their courage? Much the 
bravest birds in my garden are these two. A cock chaffinch flies up to 
me directly I appear on the lawn and pinks at me till food is produced, 
The blackbirds are very tame and also very hostile. They will attack 
even a cat at close quarters. Both live, I fancy, rather a long time. A 
particular semi-albino blackbird—and albinos are perhaps commoner than 
in any other species—inhabited one Hampshire garden for a great many 
years, and my particular cock chaffinch is quite an old friend ; but it is 
difficult to be sure of the age of birds, and they live longer in captivity 
than in the wild. I xnew, for example, of a sixteen-year-old captive 
lark. Generally speaking, the smallest birds have the shortest life. The 
blackbird has a stronger hold on life than the thrush, probably because 
he has a more catholic taste in food. 


Homing Swallows 

The following experience is reported: “ In the back porch there are two 
nests which have been there for years. They are occupied by only one 
pair of swallows each year. They use one nest while sitting and during 
the time the brood is young, but when they are growing too biz for one 
nest they use both. ... This year, on April 21st, two pairs made their 
appearance, and there. was considerable commotion until they decided 
which pair was to remain.” Several problems arise from this queer 
occurrence. It seems most likely that some of the young inherited a 
memory of their home and returned to it, unless the original pair had 
an unusually long life. I know only one pair of birds that keep 
two nests going and use one or the other year after year. They are ravens 
dwelling in a North Devon wood; but the raven is doubtless one of 
the longest lived of all our birds 


Bees and the Apple Blossom 


The apple blossom is much too profuse to give the bees a chance of 
fertilising more than, say, 5 per cent.; and even with the co-operation of 
flies and night-flying moths (whose ministrations have probably been under- 
estimated) the larger part of the blossom will be unvisited at the right 
season. Then there is the question of rival lures. I sometimes think that 
the most effective action we can take towards the fertilisation of the apples 
would be to destroy all the dandelion flowers. Their blazing suns are 
peculiarly attractive to hive bees, as well as small beetles, and hold a very 
strong form of honey. This is strange, since few flowers are less in need 
of the insect. They are even capable, so some enquirers hold, of par- 
thenogenesis. What a plant it is! It sows itself broadcast. It has the 
best of all distributing devices. It has a root that makes it a perennial, 
though it should be only biennial, and it can maintain life under the worst 
of treatments. I should doubt whether any plant had ever colonised a 
new country so rapidly as the dandelion some of the orchard districts of 
North America. Its near cousin, the hawkweed, is said to have a wider 
range than any other plant. 


Regretted Tilths 


We must all welcome the ploughing up of land with the aim of increasing 
the supply of home-grown food, but the process may represent a capital 
levy. Valuable stores of fertility are used up. Particular objection to 
the plough on these grounds is, I am told, being raised in the neighbour- 
hood of Romney Marsh. There seems to be some special quality in the 
beautiful grass that flourishes there ; hence perhaps the rare perfection of 
the race of Romney Marsh sheep, which are so highly treasured in some 
districts to which they are exported that they are illustrated—a perhaps 
unique tribute to the animal—on the local stamps, as in the Falkland 
Islands. It is certainly a national obligation to.restore our sadly diminished 
tale of sheep. 


In the Garden 


Men of science put apples into two classes: diploids and triploids ; and 
though the division depends on chromosomes (which must remain Greek 
to most of us), it is necessary to know which sorts are triploids. These, as 
a rule, will not fertilise their neighbours, so it is necessary to plant near 
them different diploids which shall fertilise the triploids and one another. 
The triploid is much the smaller class, grows big and is slower to fruit. 
The cofmmonest are Bramley’s Seedling and Blenheim Orange. It has 
been discoveréd by some cultivators of cider apples that it is unwise t0 
bud or graft diploids on triploid stock. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


PARTITION AND THE CROWN 


Sir,—Mr. Rawle Knox, in his article entitled Six and Twenty-Six, which 
appears in your issue of April 30th, seems to me to lose sight altogether 
of the fundamental reason which prevents Northern Ireland from joining 
with the South and forming a United Ireland. The issue is simply 
this—that Northern Ireland could not unite with Eire without losing not 
only its position as part of the United Kingdom, but even its place in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The following two brief quota- 
tions make this abundantly clear. Mr. De Valera, speaking in the Dail 
on June 24th, 1947, said: “If being in the Commonwea!th implied in 
any way allegiance or acceptance of the British King, as King here, we 
are not in the Commonwealth because the position here is that we do 
not accept either of these things.” If it is objected that Mr. De Valera 
is no longer Prime Minister, and therefore cannot speak for Southern 
Ireland, it is only necessary to quote the words of Mr. Sean T. O'Kelly, 
who is still President of Eire, and who, speaking at Ballina on July 13th, 
1947, said: “ They would win complete freedom for all the counties of 
Ireland ; every man and woman of their generation should play their 
part to put an end to Ireland’s last link with the British Empire.” 

This, then, is the issue clearly stated, and under these circumstances 
how is it possible to describe this difference, as does the writer of your 
article, as a “ nagging, wasting dispute”? ? In the minds of “ those fire- 
eating Northern fellows,” to quote Mr. Rawle Knox again, the question 
of whether or not they are to preserve their rights as forming part of 
the United Kingdom transcends all questions of race, language and even 
religion.—I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, D. L. Savory. 

Allied Circle, 46 Green Street, Park Lane, W 1. 


ILLITERACY IN ENGLAND 


Str,—Janus is disturbed by several recent revelations concerning British 
education, among them the War Office statement that two in every hundred 
recruits can neither read nor write, and the allegation by the Bishop of 
Liverpool's commission that “more than 3,000,000 adults and young 
people in England and Wales can scarcely read or write.” In 1928, when 
many of these 3,000,000 were at school, the consultative committee of 
the Board of Education issued its report on books in public elementary 
schools. Among the committee’s findings was the fact that the average 
annual sum spent on books in modern (central) schools, senior, junior and 
infant schools in England and Wales was approximately 1s. 8d. per pupil. 
Although no actual comparison was made in the report, it could be dis- 
covered in an appendix that the average annual expenditure per scholar 
in schools of the same categories in Scotland was approximately 5s. It 
was stated at the time, and not disputed, that of the total annual expendi- 
ture per child incurred in maintaining the elementary schools of England 
and Wales less than 1 per cent. was allocated to the purchase of books. 
When in 1939 another report was issued, this time by the Association of 
Education Committees and the National Union of Teachers, the cost of 
books was still about 1 per cent. of the cost of education, and Scottish 
children were still having about three times as much spent on their books, 
The Ministry of Education could perhaps perform a useful service by 
surveying and publishing the allowances made today by local education 
authorities for the provision of books—as distinct from stationery—in 
schools of all grades.—Yours faithfully, J. D. Newru. 
4 Soho Square, W. 1. 


RESISTENTIALISM 


Sir,—Ventre undoubtedly marks an epoch in philosophy, but Mr. 
Jennings’s account of him is incomplete. Has he a policy as well as a 
thesis? Does he tell us what to do about resistential things? There are 
two kinds of policy now commonly pursued, both equally futile. One 
is god-like patience. This is said to be good for the character, but in 
my e¢xperience it merely encourages resistence. Thus, I have on my 
desk a paper-knife which for years I have coaxed, wheedled and reasoned 
with ; but nothing will cure it of hiding itself with impish ingenuity 
whenever I need it. Again, the kinder I am to my cat, the more he 
gets under my feet. It is no use pandering to this sort of behaviour, 
The other policy is toughness. Kick the cat, snap asunder the shanking 
mashie, grind under heel the cup that always drips on your trousers—in 
short, show resistentia that you will stand no nonsense. But this is bad 
for the blood-pressure, leads to psychological imbalance and social 
ostracism and, in these days of purchase-tax, ends in destitution. 

. Ventre gives us no guidance in this dilemma. Besides, his analysis 
is faulty. All things are not resistential to all the people all the time. 
The trouble with things is that they ate too human. They suffer from 
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moods and temperaments. The pipe which drew freely and sweetly om 
Monday draws foully, or not at all, on Tuesday. The pen which skimmed 
like a swallow over the paper yesterday crosses its nib and digs its toes 
in today—almost always allying itself with gritty substances under the 
little finger and foreign bodies under the paper. Some things, it is true, 
like golf balls and bow ties, are resistential by nature and predestination ; 
but not all. Most of them just have their bad days, like the rest of 
us. Neither patience ner toughness will suffice for them ; what they need 
is psychological adjustment. Clearly, then, the school of Ventre is not 
enough. We need at least three sub-schools—that of activism, that of 
passivism, and a new investigation of inanimate endocrinology. If the 
ph.losophers and psychologists will seize these opportunities, we shall be 
getting somewhere.—Yours faithfully, C. K. ALLEN. 
Rhodes House, Oxford. 





HYDERABAD 


Sir,—Many of your readers must have read with dismay your editorial 
note of April 30th on the Hyderabad situation. They will have been 
astonished at being told that the dynasty of the Nizam “has ruled 
Hyderabad since the Moslems conquered the Deccan 700 years ago.” 
The founder of the dynasty was the Nizamul-Mulk, the military governor 
of the Deccan under the Delhi Emperor in the eightcenth century, who— 
when the Moghul Empire fell to pieces—assumed independence, not very 
successfully at first, for he was ignominiously defeated and captured by 
the Mahrattas. Under the British Raj the reigning Nizam attempted on 
several occasions to take the status of a sovereign prince in treaty alliance 
with the British. He was set in his place by more than one Viceroy, and 
firmly and plainly informed that his position was precisely that of other 
great Indian feudatories. On the retirement of the British all treaties 
between them and the Indian princes lapsed, and the Nizam was left 
free to determine his relations with the Government of the Indian Union, 
successors to the British. The policy of the Indian Union is identical 
with that of the British Raj. First they cannot tolerate an independent 
sovereign state in the centre of their dominions; and, secondly, they 
recommend the Nizam to bring his Government into line with the demo- 
cratic forms of the surrounding provinces. 

Let it be remembered that the Nizam’s dominions, under a Moslem 
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oligarchy, were notoriously the most unprogressive of all the great Indian 
States ; that in recent years it was necessary more than once for the 
British Raj to insist upon the Nizam’s receiving British officers to correct 
the prevailing corruption and inefficiency, and that a moderate measure 
of representative government passed several years ago has never been 
implemented—it remains today a dead letter. 

As to the border disturbances, it is exceedingly difficult to say where the 
blame for aggression lies. Probably there has been mutual provocation. 
There is no need to drag in the bogey of Communism—the exacerbated 
hostility of Hindus and Moslems is a sufficient cause. This, however, 
may be said without fear of refutation, that, without any provocative 
utterances from the Government of the Indian Union, for over a year 
the leader of the Moslem League in Hyderabad has been indulging in 
the most virulent abuse of the Hyderabad negotiators (who were disposed 
to a reasonable settlement) and terrorising the Hindu population with 
threats of violence—and all this without rebuke or check by the Nizam. 
There ought to be no doubt about the side to which the sympathy of 
the British public should be given. There can be no peace until the out- 
moded Government of the Nizam, excluding the vast Hindu majority from 
all office and power, is reformed.—Yours sincerely, JouN FRANCIS. 


THE LORDS AND HANGING 


Sir,—In the midst of the troubles and anxieties of the world today the 
abolition of the death penalty had come as a gleam of hope that a few 
sparks of sanity were still preserved among the rulers of mankind. Now 
the House of Lords, in a debate which positively reeks with smug 
hypocrisy and self-righteousness, threatens to extinguish even these few 
sparks. Few of their Lordships would fail to agree that the supreme 
political issue of our time is the survival of democracy. But the basis 
on which democracy is founded is the sacredness of each individual— 
that man, in the singular, is an end in himself. Once admit with Lord 
Goddard that some individuals are fit only to be destroyed, and you have 
admitted the thin end of the wedge of mass destruction of the mentally 
defective, extermination of supposedly inferior races, etc. 

The chief absurdity of the debate, however, was reached when the 
Bishops of Winchester and Truro exposed themselves as being in apostolic 
succession to those nineteenth-century clerics who consistently opposed 
the abolition of hanging, even for such minor offences as ‘petty theft. 
We are assured by the first of these ecclesiastical authorities that hanging 
is not inconsistent with Christianity. Small wonder, then, that the 
second desires to increase the number of offences to which this Christian 
penalty is applicable. It would be interesting to read the revised edition 
of the Sermon on the Mount on which this new theology is based. Is 
this sort of debate really the best defence which the House of Lords 
can muster in its claim to retain its present powers ?—Yours faithfully, 

Redditch, Worcs. W. J. STRANG. 


AUSTRIA REDIVIVA 


Sir,—Every friend of Austria will be thankful to you for publishing 
Mrs. Helene Scheu-Riesz’s article Vienna Rediviva in your issue of 
April 30th. Mrs. Scheu-Riesz writes that the Viennese sat in the Opera 
. House in their overcoats, when there was not enough fuel to heat the 
house. But the Viennese did even more. Undernourished, badly clad, 
exposed to the cold and all inclemencies of the weather, depressed by 
the occupation of their country, they worked very hard and increased 
production to a remarkable extent. A few figures will illustrate the 
notable achievement of the Austrian worker. Coal output has risen from 
2} million tons to 3 million tons, iron ore from 460,000 to 885,000 tons, 
magnesite from 91,000 to 250,000 tons; scythes and sickles rose by 
45 per cent.; soda increased from 3,300,000 to 5,900,000 tons, paper 
from 94,800 to 113,300 tons. These few figures show the will and the 
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ability of the Austrians to contribute to the reconstruction of Europe — 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. MULLER-STURMHEIM, 
Secretary British Austrian Chamber of Commerce, 


29 Dorset Square, N.W.1. 
HELP FOR CHILDREN 


S1r,—During the last few weeks there has been great publicity for the 
Lord Mayor of London’s United Nations Aid for Children Appeal 
(U.N.A.C.). It is hoped that as a result the public will respond in such 
large numbers as to make the work of all those engaged in children’s 
relief free from financial worry. Until the money has been collected and 
the amount assessed, no allocation can be made to those organisations 
which may qualify for grants. As a result of the widespread publicity 
for this fund all other appeals have been greatly affected. This means 
that during the period between the closing of the U.N.A.C. appeal and 
the time of distribution (which may be a period of several months) the 
work of those now carrying out children’s relief is starved of support, 
It would be tragic if plans.-now being prepared for the relief of Italian, 
German and British children had to be curtailed just when the desire 
to help is manifestly so strong. We should welcome financial help to 
cover this gap which is in danger of preventing us from fulfilling the 
work we have already begun. Cheques or postal orders would be 
acknowledged by Dame Sybil Thorndike, Hon. Treasurer, International 
Help for Children, 43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1.—Yours truly, 
SyBiL THORNDIKE, D.B.E. 
-(Hon. Treasurer), 
JOHN BARCLAY 
(Organising Secretary). 
International Help For Children, 43 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


MOZART IN BATH 


Sir,—Mr. Martin Cooper’s criticism of I] Seraglio at The Theatre Royal, 
Bath, was probably justified. The production was an experiment which 
emphasised the dramatic story and weakened the music. But is he justi- 
fied in giving a wrong reason for the omission of the great aria Marten 
Aller Arten? In commenting on the singing of Margaret Ritchie as 
Constanze he speaks ot her voice as “being thin and quite lacking in 
heroic character (so that her great aria Marten Aller Arten had to be 
omitted).” In the interest of truth may I be permitted to say that that 
aria was omitted as not being in keeping with the producer’s idea of the 
gentle character of Constanze.—Yours fa:thfully, NELLIE CARSON. 
20 Chesham Place, S.W.1. 


THE TEMPLES OF JANUS 


Sir,—In your issue of April 23rd Janus is presumptuous. How dare he 
say “It is well to be reminded now and then of the influence exerted on 
the country . . . by the existence in the royal palaces of a type of simple 
and unaffected family life for which every cottage and every suburban 
villa would be better.” Does Janus live in a cottage or a suburban villa, 
I wonder ?—Yours sincerely, A, M. HASSELL. 

4 Oxford Road, Redhill, Surrey. 

[Janus writes: In both: a suburban villa in the week ; in a cottage at 
week-ends.] 


COLONIES IN AMERICA 


Sir,—Is not the obvious solution for the British possessions on the 
American continent for Canada to take them over ?—I am, &c., 
Chipoli, S. Rhodesia. J. M. Mou.vay. 


PETROL AND THE LAW 


Sir,—The perusal of Mr. Gaitskell’s proposals for incarcerating and 

fining his fellow-citizens seemed to recall something to my mind. ... 

Of course, I had lately been reading Sydney Smith on the game laws of 

a century ago. Just the same sort of thing ; except that the Government 

spy is not a nice substitute for the Tory squire. Plus ¢a change, &¢.— 

I am, Sir, &c., Eric SUTTON. 
15 Cheyne Place, S.W.3. 


TAUTOLOGY 


Sir,—This week I have read in two papers the words “ principal pro- 


tagonists.” The second great prophet of tautology was your D. C. W.-S. 
(p. 515). If he has no previous convictions, would you please put him 


on probation ? The court missionary, Sir Ernest Gowers, might be able 
to aid him.—yYours, &c., H. BE&cKETT. 
3 Christchurch Hiil, N.W.3. 
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May The British Industries Fair opens in London and 


Birmingham early in May. This great display refiects the skill and 


resourcefulness of the people of this country in providing the 
exports so essential to our national well-being. Many exhibitors 
enjoying an international reputation can recall their first steps and 


not a few the aid and support received from the Midland Bank. 
Over a century ago this Bank began as a local undertaking in 
Birmingham, side by side with other examples of early enterprise. 
To-day the Bank is as ready to meet the needs of those whose 
requirements are modest as it is of those of the great industrialists, 
and from stands at the exhibition offers its services to all having 
need of them. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Saintliness a Deux 


Our Partnership. By Beatrice Webb. (Longmans. 25s.) 

EVEN those who lived at the turn of the century when the Webbs 
were a household word but not as yet a national monument will be 
amazed by the record given in this book. One’s first impression is 
something like dismay at such immense activity ; committees, royal 
commissions, agitations, elections crowd upon each other, interspersed 
with accounts of “useful” dinner-parties at which almost all the 
makers of history then alive were packed round the table. The guests 
were chosen from either of the great political parties or none, from all 
schools of thought, invited quite frankly because they could be made 
use of, for completely unselfish ends, by their intriguing hosts. But 
if the Webbs were unblushing wire-pullers (the word is their own), 
what successful wire-pullers they were! The results of their activity 
are written large in the social history of today. The building up 
from its chaotic beginnings of the L.C.C., the passing of the London 
Education Act, the reconstitution of the University of London, the 
foundations of the Fabian Society and of the London School of 
Economics—the latter on a few hundred pounds a year—the reform 
of the Poor Law, involving detailed schemes for dealing with unem- 
ployment, national health and old-age pensions ; in all these things 
one or other of the Webbs was actively engaged, and all the while 
they were pouring out, not only a stream of drafts and pamphlets, 
but those great works of laborious research which are the classics of 
modern social science. 

Some people will echo Auberon Herbert’s half-playful honeymoon 
benediction: “ You will do a lot of mischief and be very happy in 
doing it.” Others will reverence them for the extent to which they 
achieved their avowed aim, “to establish on a firm basis a science 
of society” and to prevent the wreckage of human lives by its appli- 
cation, but no one can deny the scope and power of their influence. 
The attention of the reader wil!, however, be constantly divided, and 
that paradoxically by the very single-mindedness of the Webbs 
themselves. Their singularity (in several senses of the word) is as 
astounding as their energy.. Sidney leaned more to administration, 
Beatrice more to research, but this slight difference in inclinafion 
only buttressed their joint life into a completer unity. Their double 
effort through a variety of channels had the one unvarying object of 
human betterment. From the pursuit of this subject nothing was 
allowed to distract. 

Their “ honeymoon was spent investigating on the spot the ram- 
shackle trade societies of Dublin.” On most holidays dozens of books 
were taken, absorbed and utilised in new productions. “We had a 
happy and successful time . Writing the chapter on the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers.” Even their tiffs were on economic questions. 
“ Sometimes we would get at cross purposes, but our cross purposes 
would always end in a shower of kisses.” At times Beatrice half 
repined. “I sometimes long,” she wrote, “for more physical enjoy- 
ment, bright exercise and the still beauty of the countryside ; for 
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leisure as distinguished from the inertia of exhaustion ”—but she 
resigned such regrets as bravely as she tore up the invitation to'a 
duchess’s party to which, “ secure in the possession of an attractive 
garment,” she would have liked to go, but which Sidney obdurately 
considered useless, fatiguing and undesirable. 

Perhaps this portrait of a perfect partnership will remain the most 
lasting interest of the book. After its facts have been absorbed into 
the social histories of England, after its brilliant, if sometimes slap- 
dash, portraits of celebrities have been decanted into the appropriate 
biographies, this picture of secular saintliness ad deux will remain half 
inspiration and half prodigy for future generations. 

MarGery Fry, 


Sweet Prince ? 
On Hamlet, By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis and Carter. 10s. 6d.) 


TuHouGH I have not yet seen any of the three Hamlets now being 
offered to the public by Sir Laurence Olivier, Mr. Scofield and 
Mr. Helpmann, I cannot help wishing that at least one of these 
actors had had the chance of reading Mr. de Madariaga’s brilliant 
essay before deciding on his interpretation of the part. One would 
have thought it impossible to say anything worth saying about this 
tragedy—except on minor points of detail—which had not been said 
before ; but Mr. de Madariaga’s conclusions are not only so novel 
as to be almost revolutionary, but they are rea¢hed by a process of 
intuitive reasoning which, besides being as absorbing to follow as 
a good detective story, is so sensible and so consistent that one 
cannot resist the conviction that they are the right conclusions. 
The author, engaged on translating Hamlet into Spanish verse, 


found himself necessarily in the closest possible contact with 
Shakespeare’s mind and intentions; “for a translator,” he points 
out, “must retrace every mental step of the author, without 


skipping a single shade of meaning.” Hence, most fortunately, a 
study which despite its casual, matter-of-fact manner is a 
major contribution to Shakespearian criticism. Mr. de Madariaga 
starts from the premise that there is no “ mystery ” about Hamlet’s 
character. Its outlines, he reckons, were perfectly clear to Shake- 
speare, who—careless, frivolous and high-handed though he often 
was about the details of his craft—certainly knew, and saw to 
it that the Elizabethan audiences knew, the answers to such major 
questions as: Why did Hamlet delay ? What were his relations 
with Ophelia ? and so on. What the critics have long accepted 
as riddles to which only the most far-fetched solutions, or in 
some cases no solutions at all, exist, Mr. de Madariaga attributes, 
gently but firmly, to the sentimental preconceptions of the critics 
themselves, powerfully abetted by the actors. What he calls “ the 
romantic measles of the nineteenth century” proved an infectious 
and lingering disease. It carried away Hamlet’s beard, and the 
hat which in Shakespeare’s time he always wore, even in indoor 
scenes, unless the King was on the stage. English puritanism— 
perhaps reinforced, though Mr. de Madariaga does not suggest 
this, by the actor’s tendency to play for sympathy—did its utmost to 
turn Hamlet into a good boy. Bradley discerned in his nature a 
“ peculiar beauty and nobility.” “ It is vital,” wrote Professor Dover 
Wilson, “that we should retain our . . . admiration for him right 
up to the end. Rob us of our respect for the hero and Hamlet 
ceases to be a tragedy.” This pro-Hamlet bias, this blind determina- 
tion to see in him, au fond, a Christian gentleman who had a great 
deal to put up with, stems from “a disharmony between the taste of 
present-day Britain and that of Shakespearian England.” The 
Victorians had their own views about what went on at a court; 
these views differed radically from those held by Elizabethan 
audiences. When Hamlet was intolerably rude or grossly obscene 
the Elizabethans took it as a matter of course ; it would indeed have 
seemed extremely odd to them if a young blood in his position had 
not been at times overweening and licentious. But it upset the 
Victorians terribly. “I am unable,” writes the plaintive Bradley of 
Hamlet’s relations with Ophelia, “to arrive at a conviction as to the 
meaning of some of his words and deeds.” The same sort of trouble 
arose whenever Hamlet behaved like what the nineteenth century— 
but not Shakespeare’s contemporaries—recognised as a cad. Instead 
of trying to explain his character, the critics strove desperately to 
explain about half of it away, blaming it on his madness, or on Shake- 
speare not having really meant what he wrote—on anything, as long 
as they preserved intact their picture, their bogus, weepy oleograph, 
of a fundamentally nice young man. 

“Egocentric” is the word which Mr. de Madariaga uses a3 
the key to Hamlet’s character as conceived by Shakespeare. Bar- 
barous and supersubtle, carnal and cruel, sane with an ice-cold 
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Don Quixote writes a letter 


“ Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “I must write a letter to the 
lady of my heart. For her fair beauty we must have the finest 
pen, the smoothest paper, and the most enduring ink in the 
whole world.” 

“ At least we know where to look” replied Sancho, setting off 
towards Smith’s. He knew that there he could be sure of the 


best selection going. 
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The Foundations of Harmony 
and Composition 


By Lestre Orrey, Mus.Bac. (Dunelm), F.R.C.O., Lecturer in Music, 
University of London. All who enjoy listening to music will appreciate 
this book’s interesting and unconventional exposition of this subject. 


12/6 net. 


e e 
Fishing 
By Ennest A. Ants, F.Z.S., S.G.A. A really comprehensive guide to 


freshwater fishing, by a well-known and very interesting writer on the 
subject. With photographs and pen-and-ink drawings. 7/6 net. 


e e 
Riding 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. G. Hore. The author has immense knowledge 


and experience of riding, and his book is a delight with its lore about 
horses and its wealth of practical information for the rider. 7/6 net. 


The Queen’s Indian Defence 


By J. Konic. The well-known Continental master has written an 
interesting and original study of this up-to-date opening. Translated 
and edited by J. du Mont. . 4/- net. 
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sanity throughout the play, this young man of thirty “could not 
pour himself into action because he was too egotistic for that... . 
Man can only act by, so to speak, mating with the outside world ; 
by forgetting himself for an instant . . . Hamlet could not forget 
himself.” He cared for nothing outside himself; he was wholly 
inconsiderate, wholly callous. He sent Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
to their death with glee ; he humiliated Polonius whenever he had 
the chance and showed less than no remorse when he killed him ; 
because he at least had a conscience, “ Claudius the murderer is a 
better Christian than Hamlet, who; indeed, is hardly a Christian 
at all.” As for Ophelia (to explain whose use of dirty words the 
critics have had to invent a rather vulgar nurse never mentioned 
by Shakespeare), Hamlet treated her “as a young Elizabethan 
courtier would a young Elizabethan flirt with no particular inhibition 
about anything.” Though Hamlet did not love her, she had been 
his mistress, a deduction which Mr. de Madariaga justifies both 
from the text and from the original story as told by Saxo Gram- 
maticus and Belleforest. Finally, Hamlet’s procrastination is due 
to his egotism. Throughout the play he reacts violently only when 
he himself is directly threatened. As far as Claudius is concerned 
this happens twice. The first time Hamlet strikes instantly ; but it 
is Polonius, and not the King, behind the arras. The second 
time is when he realises that there is poison in his wound and that 
Claudius is responsible ; again he strikes instantly, revenging not his 
father but himself. 

The whole thesis is worked out with fascinating clarity, and 
though at times—for instance when he accounts for Ophelia’s 
madness—the author’s arguments are perhaps a little strained, his 
main contentions seem to me irrefutable. It will be interesting 
to see what the pundits make of them. PETER FLEMING. 


Too Many or Too Few ? 


Population Policy in Great Britain. A Report by Political and 
Economic Planning. (P.E.P. 15s.) 

It would make an interesting book to study the violent swings of 
British opinion during the last forty years (particularly among the 
economists) about the dangers of over-population and under- 
population, and the desirability or otherwise of encouraging emigra- 
tion or immigration. Thirty years ago it was fashionable to believe 
that over-population had been one of the underlying causes of the 
First World War. During the short-lived birth-rate boom of the 
early 1920s there were many who thought (as Keynes did) that 
the devil of Malthus had been unchained again. Then, ten years 
later, came the first of the alarming estimates for Britain of a rapidly 
declining population. In 1944 the Coalition Government set up a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the reasons why the birth-rate 
had fallen more or less consistently for over sixty years and “to 
make recommendations.” And now (although the Commission has 
not reported) we are being told by many people that this country 
cannot sustain 48,000,000 souls, and that population and industry 
should be dispersed on a major scale to distant parts of the 
Commonwealth. 

All this is very bewildering, and those who wish to study the 
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facts and not the opinions should read P.E.P.’s report. With the 
care and thoroughness we have come to expect from this research 
organisation, the facts of population development are presented and 
discussed “against the social background of voluntary parenthood.” 
It is believed that the recent rise in the birth-rate is only temporary, 
and that the fundamental problem of maintaining the population 
of the country at about its present level, while perhaps a little less 
urgent, is still unsolved. The report, therefore, calls for a positive 
population policy, and examines in detail the case for reforms and 
extensions to the health and social services, housing plans and educa- 
tion facilities. It specifically asks for family allowances to be doubled 
in value and for the maternity grant for first babies to be increased 
from £4 to £15. But on other measures involving expenditure or 
income redistribution the report is more cautious. “ Present 
economic conditions are not favourable to systematic redistribution 
of income according to family size ; in the near future such a policy 
might do more harm than good.” Presumably the authors fear that 
if the present material advantages enjoyed by wives who are work- 
ing outside the home are diminished (relative to those who stay 
at home to care for children), the export and production drive will 
suffer. This, indeed, is a theme which is not developed as fully 
as one would like in a book devoted to practical policies. In many 
ways it is one of the most awkward dilemmas of our time, for no 
doubt it is feasible by a combination of social and economic policies 
to force and attract large numbers of women into factories and 
shops and dissuade them from having babies. But such policies could 
not be pursued for long without serious effects on the future size 
and age composition of the population. 

On the question of a drastic reduction in numbers by organised 
large-scale emigration to the Commonwealth, the report believes 
that such a scheme would be of advantage to Britain on two prin- 
cipal assumptions. The first would be a much closer economic 
integration of the Commonwealth than has so far been suggested. 
Secondly, if a sharp rise in the proportion of old people in the 
British population and a deterioration in its quality were to be 
avoided, the Dominions would have to be prepared to accept a 
cross-section of British society, “including an appropriate percent- 
age of those who are a burden on the community.” If emigration 
on this scale is to be voluntary—and it cannot, indeed, be other- 
wise—it is exceedingly difficult to believe that the elderly, the very 
old, the chronic sick, the mentally dull and the socially useless will 
elect to go. They were all the most difficult groups to move out of 
London when it was being bombed. Proposals for a mass exodus 
from Britain will have to be examined much more carefully than 


this. RicuHarp M, Titmuss. 
The Great Dean 
Swift. By Bernard Acworth. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s.) 


THE amateur in any field is always to be welcomed, especially in 
the arts ; he helps to keep the soil sweet. Thus it is with pleasure 
that we find Captain Acworth not merely looking over the hedge 
from the field of nature-writing, where he has earned distinction, 
but breaking through into the literary meadow. We are all the 
happier when we find him dedicating to his son, “as a warning a3 
well as an example” (he declares a little needlessly), “this account 
of a reasonable and uncompromising and therefore upright and fear- 
less Englishman.” 

But there is one condition to be fulfilled before the amateur can 
have his beneficent influence. He must know something of what 
his contemporaries think or feel about the field he is entering; 
only then can he use his harrow to disturb complacent opinion. 
We find, astonished, that with two small exceptions, Captain Acworth 
has read nothing of what has been thought about Swift since Moriarty 
penned his engaging littl volume in 1892! He greatly picks 
quarrels with Scott, Jeffrey, Macaulay and—of all people—Thackeray, 
towards whom, incidentally, he is ill-informedly harsh. Knowing 
nothing of the work done on Swift in the last fifty-six years, he is 
not aware of, say, the elucidations of Professor Nichol Smith (who 
would have told him of the Ford correspondence), of Van Doren, 
of Mr. Quintana or of Professor Herbert Davis. Moreover his texts 
are poor. If, for example, he were familiar with Mr. Harold 
Williams’s edition of the poems, or even with Mr. John Hayward’s 
Nonesuch selection, he would not have said that certain lines in the 
Elegy on the Death of Dr. Swift were incomplete. Further, his 
portrait of Stella, which he states to be the only authentic one, 1s 
regarded with suspicion by iconographic authorities. If Captain 
Acworth, we ask, is so little curious of Swift studies, why did he 
write this book ? 
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He tells us that he wanted to find out whether Swift was a 
Christian. In that case he might, we think, have delved into the 
admirable work by M. Emil Pons on the Tale of a Tub, or M. C. 
Looten’s La Pensée Réligieuse de Swift. And if he was going to 
reprint and discuss a sermon, why, instead of the central one on 
the Trinity, did he give us the hackneyed Difficulty of Knowing 
One’s Self, which of all the twelve remaining sermons ascribed to 
Swift is the least likely to be authentic ? Perhaps a worse weakness 
in the book than unawareness of the scholarship of the last half- 
century is ignorance of the pericd in which Swift lived. This is 
betrayed in the first instance by inaccuracy in names, and further 
by a primitive appreciation of the issues at stake, either political or 
religious. Swift is one of those authors whom you only half under- 
stand unless you refer him all the while to his background. You 
cannot see what he is driving at in his sermons or in the three great 
Church tracts of about 1708 (reprinted in this volume) unless you 
know something of the heretics (the Tolands and Collinses and other 
“ polite free-thinkers ”) whom he is combating ; any more than you 
can enjoy A Modest Proposal without a knowledge of current 
economics, or savour the “ pessimism” of the last book of Gulliver 
if you haven’t tasted of the “optimism” of Shaftesbury. Captain 
Acworth seems innocent of these issues, and appears to be bent on 
writing a kind of odd politico-religious pamphlet to trounce the 
Whigs (thus enabling him to dismiss Temple as a “dull and pom- 
pous Whig”; Swift would have told him better) and uphold Tory 
“ Churchism.” 

It must be confessed, then, that this book is valueless, indeed 
misleading. Yet it may be worth while to see whether Captain 
Acworth, the bold buccaneer from another field, has anything re- 
freshing to suggest. At least he does not hold the now discredited 
view that Swift was always gloomy ; he knows there was fun at 
Quilca as well as in London. One of his finds is that the Stella 
and Vanessa relationships all depend upon King Lemuel’s mother, 
who told her son (Proverbs xxxi), “Give not thy strength to 
women.” This, for Captain Acworth, also accounts for, and even 
justifies, the brutal letter to Varina. He entirely ignores the patho- 
logical element in Swift, which undoubtedly existed, as he seems 
unconscious of “the accepted hells beneath” and the uncontrolled 
violence of some of the political writings. A point he insists much 
on is the letter Archbishop King wrote to Swift near the end 
of 1711, suggesting that he should devote himself to a theological 
treatise. Captain Acworth deplores Swift’s having succumbed to 
“political itch,” leaving it to Butler to write the Analogy. But 
surely this is to misunderstand Swift as deeply as King did (if 
King were not simply being unpleasant, as Swift suspected), for 
Swift was no theologian. The other point of interest the curious 
may find in this volume is the equating of Swift with Job. The 
story of their rise and fall is much the same, perhaps; from 
greatness and power they fell to scorn and misery. In the end 
Job repented in dust and ashes, and Captain Acworth would wish 
to find a similar phase in Swift. He “hopes and believes” that 
Swift’s almost last words, after four years or so of virtually silent 
madness, “I am a fool,” were the result of four years’ colloquy with 
God (the Deanery floor, so relentlessly paced, having been his 
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Damascus Road), at the end of which time he too repented in the 

dust and ashes of admitting his folly. All this may be; but the 

Lord did not give Swift twice as much as he had before. 
BonamMy Dosrée. 


Schumann’s Criticism 
Robert Schumann: On Music and Musicians. (Dennis Dobson. 15s,) 


THis is an excellent selection of those of Schumann’s critical writings 
which can still interest the modern concert-goer. Apart from 
Schumann’s general aphorisms and observations, it includes, 
collected under the name of each composer, articles on Beethoven, 
Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz and Mendelssohn, letters on 
Wagner (Tannhauser) and the famous article on Brahms. “ As Italy 
has its Naples, France its Revolution, England its Navy, etc., so the 
Germans have their Beethoven symphonies.” What a happy and 
contented Germany that seems to call up! But Schumann was no 
all praise even for those he most admired (except, I think, Bach), 
He was one of the earliest Schubert enthusiasts, but “I have fancied 
in certain Moments Musicaux of Schubert’s to perceive a suggestion 
of unpaid tailor’s bills, so much do these breathe the bad moods of 
a bourgeois.” And even Beethoven is debited with “ one irritating 
passage in the slow movement of the (Seventh) Symphony,” though 
Schumann hastily adds, “I wager Beethoven meant it ironically, 
which is also indicated by the aggressive bass that follows.” 
Inevitably he rates Mendelssohn far too high, and for the same 
reason Haydn far too low (“ Today it is impossible to learn anything 
new from Haydn”); but in general his judgement is wonderfully 
free from the prejudices of his generation and, still more remarkably, 
from personal pique or spite. Berlioz was not a naturally sympathetic 
character to Schumann, but the long essay and analysis dealing with 
the Symphonie Fantastique is extremely penetrating and full of 
interest to a modern listener who will take the trouble to go through 
it with a score. He was aware, too, of the strength concealed beneath 
Chopin’s elegant manner, and his words have a bitter truth now, 
though they were written after the Polish revolution of 1830. “If 
the mighty autocrat of the North knew what a dangerous enemy 
threatened him in Chopin’s works, in the simple melodies of his 
mazurkas, he would forbid this music. Chopin’s works are guns 
buried in flowers.” And so the German occupation authorities 
found, forbidding the performance of Chopin’s music in public. 


Schumann’s tripartite division of his own personality—fiery 
Florestan, dreamy Eusebius and the sage Raro—gives some of the 
aphorisms the form of miniature dialogues, with each contributing 
his point of view. But generally the signature by a single initial 
will tell the reader which Schumann is speaking. Thus on genius 
Florestan comments, “ We forgive the diamond its sharp edges: it 
is most costly to round them.” Eusebius observes that the imitator 
can only imitate what is obvious in an original work: “As though 
intimidated by a natural awe, he dares not imitate the truly 
beautiful.” While Raro—who, like all sages, has a leaning to the 
bromidic—announces that “it is not good when human beings 
acquire too great a facility in any sphere.” Altogether a rewarding 
book, full of personality. Martin Cooper. 


Crime and Punishment 


The Sentence of the Court. By Leo Page. (Faber and Faber. 
Gaol Delivery. By Mark Benney. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 


THESE two books, both dealing with the treatment of law-breakers, 
are complementary. Mr. Page is mainly concerned with the sentences 
imposed on convicted offenders and Mr. Benney with the prisons to 
which most of those convicted are sent. Both books are short 
and pithy, and the time spent in reading them is time well spent. 
Argument about the treatment of criminals is bound to lead to a 
discussion of the nature and purpose of punishment. Our judges 
and prisons are possibly to blame (and both Mr. Page and Mr. Benney 
blame them) for not having a clear idea of the object they hope te 
attain ; whether this is to punish or to reform the offender, or to deter 
others (as the Duke of Wellington succinctly put it, “ The object of 
punishment is to terrorise the population”). This seems to be one 
of the questions on which authority cannot march much ahead of 
public opinion, and the confusion of purpose from which our penal 
institutions suffer is only a reflection of the confused thought of the 
community. Our ideas about punishment are based on an acceptance 
of human law as being to some extent a reflection of divine law 
(which makes law-breaking sinful), but are penetrated with the 
modern secular view which would make crime simply a social 
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A New Book by RICHARD JEFFERIES 
CHRONICLES OF THE HEDGES 


“A literary event ... All breathe the sounds and sights of the fields.” — 
Joseru TAGGART in The Star. None of the essays has previously been published 
in a book. 90,000 words, drawings by the author, and an Introduction by 
their discoverer, Samuel Looker. 12s. 6d. net 
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problem, like unemployment. Mr. Page, after an admirable analysis 
of the problem, gives his support to the simple utilitarian axiom that 
“the object of punishment is the common good of the community.” 
As a rule of thumb for all concerned there could be none better, 
since it provides a reasoned basis for reform which no one can carp at. 

The theme of Mr. Page’s book is that the sentences imposed by 
our courts are often wrong, doing no good to the offender or the 
community ; that many of our judges (in the broadest sense of all 
those who judge cases in the courts) have insufficient knowledge of 
how various penal institutions function to make a proper use of them, 
and that these institutions themselves are not sufficiently varied or 
elastic to provide the best sort of treatment in every case. Concisely, 
the usual practice is to punish the offence and not the offender. 
During the past hundred years we have equipped ourselves with a 
comprehensive armoury of modulated punishments—probation, 
approved schools and borstals—in addition to prisons, and it is our 
fault if the best use is not made of them. But prison used too soon, 
or probation used too late, may make reform impossible, and the 
best part of Mr. Page’s book is his investigation of individual cases 
in which ill-suited sentences have helped to manufacture habitual 
criminals. 

Mr. Page has a particular dislike of short sé¢ntences, and there can 
be no doubt that nine times out of ten they do no good at all. He 
believes that, when a prison sentence must be imposed, it would 
as a rule be better to make it long enough to give the reformative side 
of prison a chance. Mr. Benney has not so sanguine a view of the 
reforming potentialities of our prisons. His review of their present 
state is “ based on the testimony contained in a hundred replies made 
by ex-prisoners to a questionnaire prepared by the Howard League 
for Penal Reform,” most of whom were conscientious objectors. Such 
prisoners are, of course, more intelligent and articulate than the 
average, and their evidence is certainly of value, though their cases 
are outside the permanent pattern of prison life. Many of their 
complaints, in this book, against the manifestations of unintelligent 
authority need not be taken more tragically than were similar com- 
plaints from other citizens who, during the war, fell foul of rules 
and regulations in the services which they joined. But with the 
general thesis of Gaol Delivery—that our prisons fall clumsily 
between the two stools of retribution and reform—there can unfor- 
tunately be little quarrelling. In particular, Mr. Benney’s condemna- 
tion of the existing prison buildings which, by their construction, 
make many improvements impossible, will be echoed by anyone who 
has had anything to do with them. Epwarp HopGKIN. 


Eighteenth-century Architecture 


The Age of Adam, By James Lees-Milne. (Batsford. 21s.) 


Even in architectural circles the term “ Adam” means little more 
than a particular phase of eighteenth-century decoration ; while to 
the public its general significance is equally vague. Mr. Lees-Milne 
shows us the beginnings of the Adam manner springing up on 
Scottish soil ; yet the style is largely Palladian and appears as a 
grafting to a growth already deep-rooted. We see the dominant 
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SECOND GROWTH 


‘A’ novel of conflict in a New Hampshire 
village; conflict between the villagers, with 
their set traditions; and the summer residents, 
with their modernity and change. 
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figure of the architect taking a prominent position as an artist and 
a designer of superb taste. While the majority of people in England 
who were then concerned with architecture held stoutly to accepted 
proportions and details, Robert Adam was striving to achieve refine- 
ments of composition and ornament. Such audacity was bound to 
cause professional opposition, but the leading patrons of architecture 
were enraptured by the masterly handling of buildings of different 
scale and varied purpose which came so easily into being. It was 
not long before the trio of brothers extended their activities to 
Ireland and influenced taste in France and Russia. It was also 
demonstrated that architecture could be brought to perfection out- 
side Italy. Decoration could absorb a new spirit, even though 
rosettes, festoons and arabesques provided the motifs. Robert Adam 
was a man of confirmed theories. He captured the spirit of his age, 
but he took care to ground himself in the syntax of classical archi- 
tecture. Mr. Lees Milne deals with these facts in his inimitable way, 


Although Robert Adam and his collaborators did so much to 
elevate public taste, credit must also be given, as Mr. Lees-Milne 
acknowledges, to contemporary architects who worked with similar 
zeal. In the second half of the eighteenth century English architects 
were developing scholarship and artistry in their own way, without 
loss of individual power. The predominance of stylised ornament 
in the work of the Adam brothers was the outcome of the desire 
to attain rich effects economically. Hence the acceptance of stucco 
and the decline of carving and modelling. The Adam style has been 
censured for its filigree ornament and the over-delicacy of its 
mouldings. ‘Those, however, who judge solely by surface values 
cannot be expected to admire simple massing of architectural 
elements, which, in reality, is what the Adam style implies. Whether 
we take the geometric basis of the typical plans, where connective 
links are essential, or whether the repetitive value of a column or 
pilaster is taken as an index to a comprehensive elevation, the 
ultimate effect is ordained by the rhythmic repetition of units. It 
was, therefore, the absolute perfection of the unit which became 
Robert Adam’s objective. Mr. Lees-Milne recognises this harmony 
as one of the qualities pervading the finest works of the second half 
of the eighteenth century. 


There is no doubt that the classical bias in England caused reper- 
cussions in France, leading in turn to stylistic refinements before 
and after the French Revolution. Every phase of architecture is 
subject to change; in fact brings its own changes. Thus, in the 
work of the Adam brothers, the novel attenuation, the delicate 
colouring and the classical simplicity of the planning became in turn 
outmoded. ‘The refinements which Robert Adam had introduced 
in the opening years of the reign of George III had become 
part of the building vernacular at the close of the century. The 
impress of the style was profound, as can be judged from the silver, 
the porcelain and the elegant furniture of that late period. After 
this the Adam manner was merged into “‘ Regency,” and thence to 
Early Victorian it dwindled into insignificance. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated ; the references are accurate, and the index all one 
could desire. A. E. RICHARDSON. 


Dogs and Men 


The 6 of a Dog. By Sir William Beach Thomas. (Michael Joseph. 
s. -) 


Str WILLIAM BEacH THOMAS has written a charming book about 
the ways of dogs and their companionship with the human race. The 
first chapters are in the form of a letter to a particular spaniel ; these, 
I think, are the least enjoyable pages. The method appears over- 
sentimental, and there is a risk of losing the tie with reality. But the 
rest of the book is a delight—thoughtful, full of anecdote and informa- 
tion. There are chapters on the master sense, animal friendships, 
dogs in books, human puppyhood. We learn that man is some four 
hundred times inferior to dogs in his ability to smell, and that dogs 
are probably inferior to some insects. They certainly are to the male 
Purple Emperor butterfly. The example is quoted of a spaniel who 
could catch the scent of a long-lost golf-ball at ten yards, in spite of 
the fact that rubber is a vegetable not animal smell. ‘IThe mysterious 
power of orientation in dogs is, according to Sir William, tied up 
with the visual sense. He suggesis that, as in the case of children, 
“they must visualise before they can understand” and that “the 
abandoned dog makes straight across country to the picture of its 
basket in the ingle-nook.” 

The Way of a Dog is full of similar themes and neat sentences 
expressing them ; for instance, the shepherd and his dog converse im 
a language which is “ a compromise between the notes of a bird and 
a word of command.” The book is rich in portraiture of particular 
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HOLIDAYS in SWITZERLAND 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES ON THE CONTINENT 


Continental Holidays are now available again, but it is wise to register your requirements 
soon, For Swiss Holidays it is essential to register ot once, since currency regulations limit 
the number of visitors. Dean & Dawson can still accept bookings—but urge you not to 
delay your enquiries at any of their branches. 


HOLIDAYS IN BRITAIN & IRELAND 
Arrangements are completed for 
inclusive holidays both at popular 
resorts and the lesser known but 
equally attractive places. Motor 
Coach Tours are also available. 


SOME SPECIMEN TOURS. | 
Inclusive prices cover 2nd Class travel 
Switzerland (10 days) from £24-15-6, 
Brittany (10 days) from £17-3-6. 
Norway (14 days) from £30-10-0. 
Holland (9 days) from £21-6-0. 
FrenchRiviera(9days)from£29-6-0, 


Call at any branch and ask for further details or write stating 
whether you are interested in Continental or British Holidays. 


DEAN & DAWSON vr. 


FOR ALL TRAVEL 


Chief Booking Office | 
81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 | 


Branches in London and most 
principal Towns—see your Tele- 
phone directory for addresses. 
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Yes, exports destined for Australia and New Zealand can ‘ boomerang” 
if their price or quality is unsuited to the market. For although these 
Dominions are still eager for British goods and services, their buyers 
are becoming increasingly selective. 

Exporters planning to sell to Australia and New Zealand are invited to 
consult the Overseas Department of The Bank of Australasia—where 


they will find up-to-date information from the Bank’s branches * down 
under ’ on local markets and conditions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London E.C.2. (Manager: G. C. Cowan) 











Gas goes on Fire Patrol 


It patrols the pipeline 
down which petrol travels from one aircraft to another during 


This safety-minded gas is Nitrogen. 


flight refuelling. First it drives out all the air from the pipe- 
line ; then it fills up the resulting space. As Nitrogen is a gas 
which cannot burn, there is now not the slightest risk of fire, 
This use of Nitrogen plays’ a major part in making flight 
refuelling the practical proposition it is to-day. Perhaps The 
B.O.C. can help you solve your particular problem. RRO 
Why not drop them a line? Y- 
SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. 3 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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dogs and everywhere illustrates the author’s creed: “We cannot 
feel altogether at home in the world till we discover a certain 
sympathy with companions of other species among whom we are 
thrown by the nature of things.” RuFus BuxTON. 


The War and Captain Farran 


Winged Dagger. By Roy Farran. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir is fair to assume that Captain Farran is only accidentally an 
author. His book shows sign of a hard core of original work which 
has been in places titivated and rearranged to give it a more 
literary aspect. These adornments are irritating, but the bulk of the 
book is an unaffected and extremely readable account of the 
author’s experiences, from the day when he landed in Egypt in 
1940 to his acquittal last year by court martial in Palestine of the 
charge of murdering a young Jew. Of this last incident, about which 
we have most curiosity, Captain Farran has least to say; it is 
relegated to its proper place in the post-war epilogue of his adven- 
tures. Yet he manages to give a brief picture of that extraordinary 
chapter in the history of the British Army, now fortunately almost 
at an end, during which it was supposed to keep order in Palestine 
within the limits of the law, while its soldiers were liable to assassin- 
ation by a minority of the Jewish population without receiving any 
co-operation from the majority. Captain Farran himself was quite 
rightly acquitted of a charge which has, however, exposed him to a 
vendetta as cruel and melodramatic as was ever conceived by the 
extreme nationalists of Japan 
It would perhaps be unfair to say that Captain Farran “enjoyed 
the war,” but he extracted all the exhilaration and humour possible 
from his campaigns and was fortunate in that his abilities sent him 
to commands where his courage and enterprise could have their 
maximum scope. There is a tremendous gusto in his descriptions 
of fighting in the desert and behind the lines in Italy and France 
which makes his narrative alive, and, as he sensibly writes from a 
strictly personal point of view, the reader can understand as much 
of the confused situations as he himself did at the time ; sometimes 
this view-point embraces grand strategy, sometimes it narrows to 
the few yards immediately in front of him. But it is always a scene 
of action, and always exciting. CHRISTIAN EDWARDS. 


. . 
Fiction 
Life Story. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The Living Wood. By Louis de Wohl. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
French Village. By Jean Louis Bory. (Dobson. 9s. 6d.) 
Storm at the Hook. By Richard Dimbleby. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
9s. 6d.) 
Little World. By Douglas Fisher. 
Field of the Stranger. By Olivia Robertson. 
Tue levelling of English social life during the last thirty years has 
been carried over into literature with even more monotonous effect. 
Geniuses always were scarcer than millionaires, but, while there are 
still a few millionaires left, there now seem to be no geniuses at all. 
However, the literary gourmet who complains of starvation may draw 
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The great PULITZER PRIZE novel 
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THE KING’S 
MEN 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 


** Certainly one of the most important writers . . . His novel is massive, impressive, 
yet so full of light subtleties and surprising drama that it is never ponderous.”” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS. 








** Free and vivid, never falls slort . . . much brilliance.”” 
. 


LIONEL HALE, 


** There has been no fiction like it in years, nothing with such force and variety 
and imagination, No one writes prose with such suppleness and harshness and 
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cold comfort from the fact that the popular-fiction public is receiving, 
whether it wants it or not, better fare than it has ever done before. 

So we must examine this week’s review ration without: undue 
complaint. There is nothing in any of these novels to shock or 
astonish the reader, nothing that will disturb him half as much as 
does his morning paper. Through them he may escape from the 
strangeness of every-day life into those familiar fictional worlds where 
there have been no changes or developments for years. He will 
probably feel most at home in that of Miss Phyllis Bentley. She 
tells the life story of Hannah Moorhouse, member of a West Riding 
mill-owning family, who suffers the usual vicissitudes of sensitive 
childhood, marries, has children and, when her weak husband goes 
bankrupt, retrieves the family fortunes by her own energies. Hannah, 
unlike some heroines in this genre, is not a rebel against her era ; 
she is a true Victorian, snobbish, conservative and rather smug. 
There is nothing here to shake the confidence of the life-story- 
reading public, though some of its members may be surprised at 
the end of the book to discover that Miss Bentley has attempted in 
it to deal with the problem of “how to wield authority without 
oppression.” Hannah triumphs through her strength of character 
that permits her to overcome initial handicaps ; but the price of her 
strength is the tragic hardness that stands between her and the 
understanding of her daughter. She is a simple character, made 
easily acceptable to the reader by the fact that her biographer, using 
an effective nineteenth-century technique, presents her quite frankly 
from the outside. Miss Bentley tells her story well, but this mild, 
accomplished novel touches no more than the fringes of a psycho- 
logical problem, the understanding and presentation of which would 
call for the powers of an Emily Bronté. 

Mr. de Wohl’s novel, The Living Wood, is also the biography of a 
woman. Although his characters speak, according to modern con- 
vention, in the modern idiom, this is an old-fashioned historical novel 
that does not set out to present a parallel between events of remote 
history and those of the present day. Here the past is the romantic 
past, and, whatever problems of human passion this book may touch 
upon, its story is, we take it, told purely for its entertainment value. 
Read on those terms, it is a successful novel. Whether historically 
accurate or not, this story of Helena, daugher of King Coel (the 
“merry old soul”) and discoverer of the true cross of Christ, is a 
good one—the sort that every reviewer wants to retell so he may 
romp easily through his review, destroying the reader’s interest in 
the book and the author’s sales in a hundred words or so. Anyone 
who likes historical novels should read this one for himself. 

M. Jean Louis Bory’s novel French Village has won the Prix 
Goncourt ; like most prize-winning novels it is disappointing. The 
films have skimmed the cream of our interest in life in occupied 
France, and M. Bory has surprisingly little to add to what they have 
told us. His characters and incidents were over-familiar before we 
opened the bock. Here we see the village priest, the prostitute, the 
old maid hiding a past career as a trapeze artiste, the prosperous 
collaborator shop-keeper, the young men called Pierre and Marcel, 
members of the Maquis, and the pretty girl who loves them both, all 
behaving on the page much as they behaved on the screen. The 
narrative passes from the mouth of one character to another, but only 
the name at the top tells us which is speaking. The incidents are 
told like a string of anecdotes in a dispassionate staccato that becomes 
tedious. One wonders if the Prix Goncourt judges, in picking on 
this novel with its once fashionable style and lack of plot, were not 
like those of the Royal Academy who feel at once safe and daring 
when they hang a picture that looks something like a Cézanne. 


Mr. Dimbleby, well known as a journalist and broadcaster, has * 


now published a first novel called Storm at the Hook. Popular 
fiction may be distressingly easy to produce today, but it is not quite 
as easy as Mr. Dimbleby thinks. His book is entertaining enough, 
but an account of the problems of the passengers on a stormy cross- 
ing from the Hook to Harwich, interleaved with’ an account of the 
capture of a dog-doping gang in Fulham, the two accounts con- 
nected by the most flimsy of threads, does not make a novel, as 
hard-working writers like Miss Bentley and Mr. de Wohl could cer- 
tainly point out. Nevertheless I enjoyed Storm at the Hook, which 
was ag easy to read as it will be to forget. 

The last two books on this list, both by younger writers of talent, 
are alike in being not really novels but personal reminiscences of 
country life. Mr. Fisher’s Little World is that of the Cotswold village 
in which he was born and which he here describes with unpretentious 
clarity. Miss Robertson’s book, chosen by the Book Society, recounts 
the endless conversations of Irish country society in which gossip 
merges into legend and legend often grows from gossip. She has 
wit and humour. The drawings are a pity. OLIviIA MANNING. 
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Shorter Notices 


Mexican Kaleidoscope, 





By Norman Wright. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

Mr. Wricut was Military Attaché to the Mexican Government 
during the war, and spent three years in the country. Foremost 
umong “things Mexican” that interested him was the complex 
racial question, The last census taken in 1942 reveals that, out 
of a population of 20,625,826, the whites of pure Spanish ancestry 
The remainder is made up of mixed and full- 


ire Oniy IO per cent 
blocded Indians, descendants of some fifty-four tribes, and there 
re lerge indigenous groups which have no bonds whatever with the 


rest of the country’s populace. The special facilities which the 
wuthor enjoyed gave him advantages few foreigners have obtained 
in recent years. The accounts of his expeditions into regions in- 
habited by the Zapotecos and the Seris are of outstanding interest. 
Whilst the Zapotecos are an intelligent and progressive people, 
whose habits and customs have been studied in detail, the Seris have 
been very little observed. Their standard of living is comparable 
with that of the Stone Age, and they have no agriculture, 
eating what they can kill in the sea or on land. “ Indubitably the 
most primitive and retarded human community now living on the 
North American Continent,” they are hardly known to the Mexicans 
themselves. Mr. Wright includes a chapter on archaeology, in which 
he collates certain main facts which will suffice those who do not 
wish to probe too deeply into antiquity. This is a readable book 
on a swiftly developing country, and there are excellent illustrations. 
The Church and the Atom, (Church Assembly Publication Dept. 2s.) 
Ir seems likely that a good many people who take up the 
Church Assembly’s new booklet The Church and the Atom with 
expectation will lay it down with some disappointment. It is true 
that the terms of reference of the Commission which prepared the 
booklet were wide ; it was called on to consider (and presumably 
improve on) the report of a similar body appointed by the British 
Council of Churches to deal with a similar subject some two or 
three years ago; but the present report ranges over an almost 
impossibly large field—historical, philosophical, moral, scientific 
legal, military. Not merely the atom—indeed the atom relatively 
very littlh—is considered, but the whole fundamental question of 
when, if at all, war is permissible to the Christian, with an abundance 
Of references to ancient, mediaeval and modern divines and jurists. 
All this no doubt is relevant, but it runs to 130 pages, and what it 
says about atomic warfare could be easily compressed into half a 
dozen. What it comes down to broadly is that while there are 
cases in which use of the atomic bomb is justified, for example 
when an enemy has already used the bomb, “in most imaginable 
cases the charge of inhumanity would lie.” A verdict by the Church 
on atomic warfare is certainly to be desired, but the central issue 
seems to be much more. obscured than clarified by extensive 
appeals to St. Augustine, Grotius, Vitoria, Molina, Suarez, Sander- 
son (the seventeenth-century theologian), Bishop Hall of Norwich, 
Bishop Andrewes and others less familiar. Concentration is generally 
more effective than elaboration. 














From time to time, a publisher receives a book that defies 
Such a book is Leon Sciaky’s FAREWELL TO 
SALONICA.* The beguiling and charming reminiscences of the 
author's childhood and early youth in Salonica will delight all 
lovers of good biography. With its background of a polyglot 
and colourful city, FAREWELL TO SALONICA will appeal 
to all interested in travel. The historically-minded will be fascin- 


classification. 





ated by the account of Greece under Turkish rule. revealing, as 
it does, the intellectual impact of the West on this outpost of 
the Ottoman Empire. FAREWELL TO SALONICA isa highly 


sensitive, human mosaic of life in Greece at the turn of the 









century, evoked through the experiences of one wholly delight- 
ful family. It is, in fact, the portrait of an era. 


DEFINITELY A BOOK FOR THE DIS« ERNING, 
*Published May 3rd. 


W. H. ALLEN 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
AFTER their recent setback markets are beginning to look steadier 
again, but only for technical and not for any more solid reasons. It 
will certainly be surprising if gilt-edged succeed in achieving any 
substantial recovery in face of the latest evidences of the effects on 
investment morale of the proposed levy. When Lord Mackintosh, 
the head of the savings movement, is driven to remonstrate with Sir 
Stafford Cripps about this impost and its damaging effects on 
savings throughout the country, it is clear enough that a major 
mistake is being made. The Chancellor of the Exchequer should do 
himself and his reputation justice and withdraw the levy befure 
further mischief is done. If he goes through with this proposal it 
will be only too apparent that the Labour back-benchers have called 
the tune. 


URUGUAYAN SHARE-OUT 

The directors of the British-owned railways in Uruguay deserve 
full marks for the speed with which they have formulated what look 
like reasonably fair proposals for splitting up the proceeds of the 
recent sale to the Uruguayan Government. Following the precedent 
set by the Argentine railways the Uruguayan companies enlisted the 
help of an independent panel, and at first glance the proposals as 
now put forward appear to strike a reasonable compromise between 
the just claims of the holders of the prior charges and the nuisance 
value of the junior stockholders. If I have any quarrel at all it is 
with the proposed pay-off price of 85 for the Second Debenture 
stock of the Central Uruguay Railway when it is considered in 
relation to the value of 12} given to the Ordinary. With all arrears 
of interest cancelled, holders of the Second Debenture might 
reasonably have expected to be paid out around 90, even at the cost 
of reducing the liquidation value of the Ordinary stock by a further 
two or three points. This seems to me to be the main blemish on 
what otherwise appear sound and fair proposals which reconcile 
conflicting claims. 

On March sth I suggested that the pick of the whole group was 
North Western of Uruguay 6 per cent. Second Debenture, which 
then stood in the market around £90. This recommendation is fully 
vindicated by the terms now announced. Holders of this stock are 
to get 110, plus arrears of interest amounting to £32,934 gross, or 
about £17,000 net after allowing for tax at 9s. in the £. The 
additional £17,000 in relation to the small amount (£57,031) of this 
debenture outstanding means another 30 points, bringing the total 
pay-off price to 140. Holders of this stock should see things through, 
although several months must elapse before actual payment is 
received. The schemes are subject to acceptance by each class of 
stockholder and the purchase arrangement will require the ratification 
of the legislative authority of Uruguay. It may therefore be well 
on in the autumn before stockholders get their cheques. 


A LIQUIDATION STOCK 


In the search for securities in the South American utility field 
which may yield a capital profit on liquidation the “ B” Debenture 
stock of Corboda Central Trust seems to have been overlooked. 
There is £639,187 of this stock outstanding, against which the Trust 
holds something over £680,000 in 1} per cent. Exchequer Bonds and 
cash. Allowing for the small liabilities, the indicated break-up 
value of the debentures would be something well over par, whereas 
the stock is quoted in the market around £72 per £100 noininal. The 
position, however, is not quite so simple as that. The reason why 
the Trust has not yet been able to liquidate its affairs is that the 
Argentine Government has instituted lawsuits, chiefly on the ground 
that certain sums are due in the matter of pensions to ex-employee 
of the Cordoba Railway. The Trust is contesting these claims, but 
has set aside in its balance-sheet £171,139 as an “Argentine Liabilities 
Reserve.” This sum is considered adequate to cover all the claims 
involved on the assumption that in every case the Argentine Govern- 
ment succeeds in the Courts. The interesting point is that if one 
deducts this sum from the gilt-edged and cash available, one is still 
left with a break-up value of the “B” Debentures of around £80. 
It appears, therefore, that even if the worst happens and all the claims 
against the Trust have to be met, a buyer of the Debentures around 
the present price will make a moderate capital profit. As to the 
length of time which may be involved, all that can be said is that the 
legal proceedings have been in progress for over three years. Even 
by Argentine standards it is surely reasonable to assume that a 
cannot be much longer delayed. 
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THE SPECTATOR, MAY 7; 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 











THE annual general court of The London Assurance will be held on 
May 26th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement by the 
Governor, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro:— 

In the life department we have to report a record year, both in the 
total of sums assured, which exceeded £4,500,000, and in the annual 
premium income at £1,148,021, which is in excess of £113,000 over 


vious year. Our net interest rate has also very gratifyingly moved 
upwards from £3 2s. 4d. per cent. in 1946 to £3 4s. 2d. per cent. 
1947. Our mortality experience was a little higher than in the previous 
year, but was well within our expectation. Surrenders, including sur- 
renders of bonus, are at a slightly lower figure. Expenses of management, 

ncluding commission, show in combination a slight decline on a 
percent age basis. The resultant position, after allowing for all outgoings 
js that the life fund increased during the year by £563,618, closing at 
£13.830,496. 

In the fire department the volume of income now stands at £3,845,770 





in respect of 1947. The increase over the previous year is £36,307. Our 
loss experience during 1947 has been heavier than for many years. The 
ratio for 1947 stands at 51.2 per cent. against 43.1 per cent. in the 


previous year. Within living memory there has never been a higher 
fire loss wastage in this country, or in the United States of America. 
Our experience has been one common to ali offices. 

The accident insurance account shows a very substantial increase in 
premium income, the increase being £384,140, which has involved the 
financing of the 40 per cent. reserve by an additional £163,031. The 
reserve now stands at £885,426. Claims paid and outstanding show an 
increase from 49.1 per cent. to 52.6 per cent. Commission is virtually 
stationary at 16.1 per cent. and expenses of management show a slight 
decline at 16.5 per cent. compared with 17.1 per cent. Overseas taxation 
calls for a debit less than 1 ‘per cent. 

The marine insurance account, with an income of £2,276,748, shows 
an increase over the previous year of £521,233. Losses paid, after deduc- 
tion of reinsurance and salvages on account of 1947 and previous years, 
are 61.7 per cent. which is 7.6 per cent. in excess of the same item in 
the 1946 account. The Fund is exceptionally strong and it is my view, 
looking to possible future developments, that it is necessary to keep it 
at the highest possible level. 

The total premium income for all departments for the year 1947 
was £9,499,.916, which shows an increase over the previous year of 
£1,048,121. 





INCURABLES 





A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 

We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 90 incurable 

invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- per week for 

200 others able to be with friends or relatives. All are 

largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 

Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME for page 


(Of the Middle Class) 


_ SIRE ATH AM, S.W.16 / 

ed 
= s Office: 

73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: 
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HINA NUHHEIVNEEYE mr 
SPECIAL OFFER OF : 


: 79,000 
_BANK-INSURANCE UNITS 


at a maximum price of 22/73 net 


T= OFFER provides a freely marketable 


mm 





investment in a Trust Fund spread over 
51 high-grade equities, viz. Insurance 3 
= Co’s 37°; Overseas Banks 28%; Home Banks 
23%; Discount Co’s 79%; Trustee Stocks 5%. 
Intending purchasers of Units are protected, as 
explained in the Offer, against possible price 
fluctuations during the period of the Offer. 
Bank-Insurance Units provide (a) a measure of 
: protection against the risks of devaluation of 
= the £, and (4) an interest in Overseas Banks 
: (13% of Trust Fund) which are unaffected by 
fiscal legislation in this country. 


GROSS DISTRIBUTIONS PER 100 UNITS 
BB scsnenced £3. 2.8 








BT 


The commencing gross yield, sacameedinade calculated on the 
above “all-in” cost price is approximately 33%, subject to tax 
at reduced rate after allowing for D.I.T. relief. 

Details of the Offer are given in Bank- 24 

Insurance Report No. 25 which can be = 

obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank. = 
TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXEC, & TRUSTEE CO, LTD, 
MANAGERS: BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORP, LTD. 
= 30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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/ncorporated by 
ct of Parliament 


THE OLDEST 


SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE 
Places a World-Wide 
Insurance Organisation 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


EQUIPPED TO UNDERTAKE ALL 


KINDS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 
General Manager :-/OHN R.POPE 
Head Office: 
§3-ST. ANDREW SQUARE - EDINBURGH 
AND OFFICES AND 
AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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B.C. invites applications for the post 
i of Senror Svus-Epiror in the Moni- 


toring Service News Bureau at Caversham, 




















near Reading. The work inc:udes the copy- 
tasting and sub-editing of news inter- 
cepted fram foreign broadcasts for use by 
the B.B.o. News partments. The duties 
involve shift work A wide knowledge of 
foreign airs and sub-editing experience 
qualifications. Salary is in a 
“by annual increments of £45 
to a maximum of £995 per annum, 
Hetatled applications to AppOlINTMENTS 
OFFICER c Broadcasting House, 
London, W marked ‘“ Senior Sub-Editor, 
Caversham Spt.."" within 7 days For 
acknowledgement enclose stamped ad- 
dressed envelope 
B.c. invites applications for post 
e of AGRICULTURAL TALKS PRODUCER 
Overseas Duties include acting 
as agricultural special ist (subject to general 
guidance of Corporation's Agric ultural 
Liaison Officer) for all Overseas Services 
in Eng! tulation of ideas for 
and the p u of talks features on 
agricultural subjects and _ the selection and 
rehearsal of speakers Essential —nsten- 
tions are good theoretical 
training and knowledge of l 
affairs, an interest in writing for speech 
and in radio technique Salary is in a 
grade rising by annual increments of £40 
to a maximum of £890 per annum De- 


tailed applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
BB Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


marked ** Agricultura! Taiks, Spt.." within 
7 days For acknowledgement enclose 
stamped addressed envelope 
VENTRAL TRAINING COUNCIL IN 
CHILD CARE APPLICATIONS ARE 


InvITED from men and women who wish 
to train as VISITING OFFICERS IN SERVICES 


COVERED BY THE NEW CHILDREN BILL, e€.& 
boarding out. adoption and after care 
Preference will be given to candidates 


between the ages of 21 and 40, who should 
be graduates and/or trained in_ social 





science, teaching, health visiting. institu- 
tional management or have comparable 
qualifica Ss Candidates should preier- 
ably have some experience of general] social 
work or of work with children or young 
people Training courses during the 
session 1948-49 will be held at a number 
of Universities and at the London School 
of Economics, a period of 
tw¥ive months months will 





to practical work, Grants will 
be available in suitable cases to cover the 
cost of fees, maintenance and incidental 
expenses.—Full Particulars can be 
obtained from THe SECRETARY Central 
Training Counci! in Child Care, Room 418, 
Home Office Whitehall, S.W.1 The 
a date for applications is 17th May, 


be devoted 


Coe. COUNCIL OF THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE.—EbvcatTion 
DEPARTMENT —GRANTL Ey Aputt CoLLeGe.— 
It is proposed to establish a residential 
Adult College at Grantley Hall, near Ripon, 
and applications are invited for the post 
of Warden. Candidates should have a good 
Honours Degree of a British University, 
preferably in a subject reiated to Sccial 
Studies, a wide interest in contemporary 
life and its problems and a proved ability 
to popularise knowledge while maintaining 
proper standards of scholarship They 
should have had good experience in some 
aspect of the education of adults The 
salary scale is £800 x £25-£900 per 
annum Good unturnished quarters and 
free residence will be provided. The post 
is superannuable If a married man is 
appointed the Committee will be prepared 
to consider an application for the post of 


Lady Housekeeper from his wife, if her 
qualifications and experience are suitable 
The salary is £200 per annum: free resi- 
dence will be provided The post is super. 


annuable uller particulars and applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from the CHIEF 
Epucation Orricer, County Hall, Wakefield, 
and should be completed and returned to 
him within three weeks from the date of 
publication of this advertisement 

SURREY.—Sr. Micnaetts (C.M.S.) ScHoot, 
\J Limpsrietp. Woman Bwursar-Secretary 
required September Ist Experience in 
School accounts essential Salary £230 
with residence.—Apply immediately with 
testimonials to the PRiNcrpat, 

SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL.—Epvaction 
J Committre.—Applications are invited 
from suitably experienced men and women 
for appointment as CHILDREN’S WELFARE 
OFFICERS It will be an advantage for 
candidates to hold a Social Science quali- 
fication. Salary for the post will be in 
accordance with Grade 1 of the Adminis- 


tative, Pr« fessional and Technical Division 
of the National Joint Council, namely, 
£390 x £15 to £435 plus London Area 
Weighting Candidates will be required 


to undertake duties in connection with the 
Provisions of the Children and Young 
Persons Acts and the proposals contained 
in the present Children’s Bill Application 
forms, with conditions of service, may be 
obtained from the Cuier  Epucation 
he _ , Kingston- -upon- 
. on e o a 
addressed fools« 1D envetene we oe 
JNIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—InstirvuTe 
or Epucation.—Applications are invited 
for three posts of Starr Turor concerned 
with (1) Secondary Modern School work. 
(2) Drama. (3) Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence. Salary £460 p.a., rising 
, £25 , to £800. with superannuation 
$S.U Initial salary according to 
qualificatic ons nd experience Applica. 
tions (fine copies) should reach the under- 
signed ye 2 a whom further particulars 
may not later than Tuesday. 
18th May, 1948.—W. S ANGuS, Regisirar. 
University 46, North Bailey 
Durham. 
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Ov@ms: TRAVELS. Italian Dolomites 
































Girls’ Boarding Scheol, GranvaTe | O Wonderful 16 days’ holiday, inc, of 
Mistress to teach Biology and/or Mathe- fares, pores, full board, tips, reservations, 
matics. Resident st, Burnham Scale | only . Also Switzerland, Austria, 
with usual a —Apply PRINCIPAL | Norway ond France Booklet and chart of 
West Hea evenoaks, Kent | guidance invaluable, showing ample spend. 

SHORTHAND — TYPIST, Book-keeper.— | ing allowances. Escorted and independent 
\J Young lady requires secretarial position. | tours.—i1, Suffolk St.. Pall Mall, London, 
High speeds.—Box ja 8.W.1. 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS HOLIDAYS 
T. ANNE'S HOUSE, 57, Dean Street, , 
Sf. Lo, 2 See | AZELWOOD Guest House, Hadlow, 
Music: June 3rd, July Ist, at 6.30 p.m. | | Kent. Book for summer holidays. 
June 3rd: Readings from Malony, Pope. | Q'chards, gardens. FM 4} gns., Full bd. 
Blake, Christopher Smart, T. S. Eliot, | ILL LOVERS offer nospitality in pice 
George Barker and Charles Williams turesque old farmhouse in heart of 
Music from the 16th century. July ist: | Welsh mountains Remotely situated near 
adings from  Mi:ton ” Pope Blake. | Liyn Geirionydd Jarmt and comfort 
stopher Smart. T. 8. Eliot George and excellent food Modern conveniences. 
ker and Charles Williams. Music from | 43-5 gy eee Penrallt, near Trefriw. 

- > © . <r ong % aa ron j el.: antws 4 
couning. o"Existentisilsm Mere? = wee | Sy 9d cin aaa cae 
of eight lectures, surveying the develop- | Jyj, —- y earcen.,, hate ir weeks, 
ment of English letters between 1918 and . FOLIDAY HOUSE. Criscieth novert k 
1948 and tracing therein currents of thought T P iowa 4 a soe 
and experience analogous to the existen- . —— te pag Ry h — 
tialist writers of the period abroad, -” rooms ga cooker mmersion heater. 
Wednesdays at 6.30 p.m. May 12th: In- To_be let turnished June.—Box 433A 
troductory Laue by Mr. B oy Evans, . oo — LONDON. 

Litt., Principal of Queen Mary College. | vil engineer) ws ~ yp 
London. May 19th and 26th: ‘ iticism "’ | couple (civi engineer) wants to occupy a 
—lectures by Miss M. C. Bradb: L cosy house or flat in or near London for 
turer in English, Girton. = ook Ge a some time during the summer. As com- 
Every, SSM ‘June ond a d ‘a: pensation we offer you our flat in Copen- 
“Novelists ""—lectures by M Jarrett-Kerr | hagen.—Mr BEnrt WAaGEnsEn, Rosen- 
CR. and George Every, S.S-M "June 16th vaengets, Sidealle 5, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
and | 23r “Poems "—lectures by John | OLIDAY PLANS?  Poty Tours have 
Heath-Stubbs. June 30th: Conclusion— vacancies, at hand-picked hotels, 
“ Proupieite "lecture by John  Heath- Seven nights Blackpool from £8 12s. 6d., 
Stubbs. Fee for the course, 15s. Single Clacton £8 lis 6d. Exmouth £6 1lés., 
lectures, 2s. 6d. . ° 7 Keswick £8 6s.. Morecambe £8 2s., South- 

oon £7 ~ Te eh 8s., Windermere 
, NI -8 10s.— A egent St., 1. 
EXHIBITIONS MAYtair 8100 

ERKELEY GALLERIES. — Sculptures UIET HOLIDAY in old Bucks farm- 
lag antnes a7 Sen ee. “1 | - ee. Pw comer Good food. 

avies St.. W } y aths. 5 gns.—Box 308a. 

{OYLES ART GALLERY, 125. Charing | ath aaa as 

TOSS oa Exhibition f a orp t r 
Sévertising Art. Div . = -6 (inc. Sats.) until HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c, 
May 19. Adm. free ] , 

* . , ARMOUTH.—Ty’r Graig Castle Private 
K ery Boy oe ih sth-29th | = Hotel, commanding best position in 

7 ese < r ¥ armout overlooking sea uisine an 

of May at Heal's a Gallery, 196 service of the highest standard. H, and c. 


Tottenham Court Road, 
PRING Collectio.. of Eari “5 English Water 

0 Colours.—Heat’s 196 Tottenham Court 

Road. W 

* FPOOTH’S.”"—" Paintings of Peteanl ” 
by _ hate HIttrer. Daily 9.30 to 6, 

Sats 930 to 1. 31 Bruton St.. Wo 

va the INN CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
RB.A. Galleries Suffolk Street, Pall 

Mal] 27 April to 13-May, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PV ESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic. 0283). 
Com. May 14, 7 Wd., St... 2.30 
Dona:d Wolfit Vi The Master Builder.’ 
Box-office open. 


ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 

CCOMMODATION and partial 
4 required in country district 
easy datiy reach of London by; 
woman.—Box 427a. 

S paying guest for two months 
4i summer, French schoolboy (16), resid- 
ing Casablanca, requires accommodation in 
academic family where English tuition and 

suitable companionship available. Southern 
counties Ox 422a. 
FDiNsorce. —Board accom. offered in 
ae villa June-July-Aug., com- 
tortab 4) gens, weekly —Box 437a 
episaurce — West End, furnished 





in 





board 
within 
Ousiness 


in 


Fiat, modern, commedious, to let July. 
August.Write No. K191, Keitn anp Co., 
Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 

TALIAN GIRL. good family, interested 
art, theatre wishes stay paying guest 
Engiish family, young people, London or 
University town. end May to Avgust.— 


Box 

Furnished RW. 
30a. 

ae. 


Bay. 
Garage.—Bcx 


435a 
* ECLUDED Dorset 
W) to let. Sleep 8 

wo L for six 


I ET {furnished 
modernised 16th century Lakeland 
Cottage, near Grasmere and bus route 
Main water, electricity, telephone 3-4 
bedrooms. — garden —Apply H 
HEELIS anp Son’ Solicitors, Ambleside 
\ YELL- FURNISHED. modernised House 
of characzer to let. l mains. 4 
2 sitt.. garden. orchard, garage. Bus 
Golf, _ riding July and 6-12 
from Oct.—Mrs. Perks, Nightin- 
Brent Knoll, Somerset, 


TRAVEL 


Conrpare. MOTOR TOURS.—(1) 
Swiss Heights. (2) Riviera, Florence, 
(3) Dolomites and Venice. (4) 
Austrian Tirol and Dolomites. _) Rome 
and Naples. All tours heavily booked. 
Essential state date preferred - LAMMIN 
oe Lto., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, 
W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 

MAGINATIVE routes to unspoiled places 

Austria. den Tyrolean villages 
where the sun is hot. the shadows cool and 
there is 0 crowd. Individual parties 
arranged Prices pleasingly reasonable.— 
FAIRWAYS AND Swinrorp (TRAVEL), LiMiTED, 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., 

ndon. S ] Abbey 2214 

RELAND.-—-First-class coast hotel 


bed., 
route 
months 
gaie Farm, 





Venice 


near 


Dublin. Still time to book. Write for 
brochure Iso Jersey and Switzer.and by 
air AcKRoyD’S 15, Princes Arcade, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. MAYfair 2248-9. 

@QWwiss TRAVEL BUREAU. Vincent House. 
‘ Vincent’ Square, S.W.1.—Inexpensive 


holidays at attractive resorts. Aj] arrange- 
ments made for members of B.A.O.R 
Currency ALLOWANCE GUARANTEED. 


all 
ay. 
"Pp tone 170. 


div - _ 
25s. 


water and 
bedrooms. 


interior-spring 
Terms trom 


Please write ny ~ a 
Telegrams: Ty’ 
ASK 1n Ln ‘sun ‘at * parringford, Fresh. 
water Isle of Wight, country house 


hotel with 235 acres beautiful woodland, Re- 
lax in quiet homely lounges, savour the 
chef's excellent fare enjoy the healthy tan 
of sea and pines marvel at the service an 
aliention receiy.a & return home heajthier 


and more rested than you have been for 
fears. Terms from 9 gns. wkly. Write for 
rochure to Res. Manager, "phone: Fresh. 


water 312. A.A. Appointed ’ 
Son, Lrp., Berkeley St., W.1, or branches. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA_ 2 mins. sea, 1 min. 


shops .nd station. Comfortable Guest 
House; h. and c. ali rooms; separate 
tables; lounge. Book early.—Brochure 


from * Lanark,” 5, Jameson Rd., Bexhill 
UR WASH COMMON, SUSSEX. Oak- 
powN Country Cius and Hotel, pro- 
holidays suitable for all. Spacious 
beautiful surroundings, excellent 
billiards. tennis. Children over 
welcome.—Send S A.E. for brochure. 
YORNWALL.—Dormy House Hore, Rock, 
. Wadebridge. Don't worry over basic 
Trains met, then every recreation on your 
doorstep. St. Enodoc Golf Course, sandy 
coves, tennis, riding, ballroom, cinema, &c., 
and withal, a first F255 ty. with club lic 
Brochure explains all. Trebetherick 40. 


YORNWALL is ideal “for Spring. and 
» Summer holidays The Nare Hortet, 
VervAN, S. Cornwatt offers you every 
comfort, excellent food good cellar. Make 
your reservations early. Trains met at 
ya ag eae RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


Tel.: Very 
EV VONCOURT EOTEL, ExMovurn, S. 
Devon.—In a superbly lovely position 
overlooking the sea and golf course. which 
its grounds adjoin this hotel is appointed 
to gratify the most discerning. Lift. Large 
cocktail lounge Sports room. Hard tennis 


court. Putting Croquet. Beach huts, Free 
golf.— Write C. SwinNnerTon. Tel.: 2277 
ASTBOURNE, BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 


opposite pier. 
interior mat- 
Excel- 


On _ sea-front directly 
Hot and cold water spring 
tresses and bed lights in all rooms 
lent cuisine.—'’Phone 3203. 

‘OR HEALTH.—PtiasNewrpp Pte, Horet, 


Lianbedr Merioneth. N Wales. Write 
Brochur 
|qVOWEY CORNWALL.—PENLEE HOTEL. 


Beautiful position above the 
Two minutes’ 
Large 


Licensed. 
rocks at Harbour mouth 
walk from bathing beach and golf 
lounges. H. and c. all rooms. Interest- 
ing food. excellently cooked 
G See VICARAGE, Cam- 

BRIDGE veers received for periods 
= one or two 
EL MARTEN ‘MOTEL, CARBIS BAY, 
"Gorneell. —A Serine holiday in one of 
the prettiest Cornish Bays. A high stan- 


dard of comfort and perfect position over- 

looking sea Tennis court; near golf 

course. A.A., R.A.C Lic. Three min. 
station. Tel.: St Ives 157. 

EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT 

serves gooi food and wine in quiet 

and civilised surroundings. Open for 


morning coffee, tupens and tea.—196, Totten. 

ham Court Rd., 

|} OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCAN- 
TON, Somerset.—Superbly lovely in 

Spring. Find relaxation and genial comfort 

in this noted Country Club—home life in an 


hotel. Large lounges. Splendid table and 
cellar. Lovely grounds and outlook. Danc- 
in Own stables 


squash, golf nearby. 
an. «6° 


ng. 
Trains met. Tel. 








$71 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern 
Postal Course is the most efficient, the 
most economical, and the most con- 
venient means of Trepecation for the 


Matric. ; School University 
Entrance; B. Minas : b. Se. Econ, 
LL.B. and other external London 


Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams, 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
Sales Management, etc., and many 
intensely practical (non-exam. ) courses 
in commercial subjects 


More than 
15,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Places, Prizes and other 
nours 
Guarantee of Coachinz until Success- 
ful. Text-book lending library. Mode- 
tate fees, payable by instalments. 
Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
FREE on request, mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested, to the 
Secretary (G 4), 


iti de) Te) Rbs-\) mae) ante): 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.A 





BOOKSHOPS 


for Book Lovers 





at VICTORIA 


The bookshop for everybody who 
lives or works in the City of West- 
minster. All the new books and many 
old favourites, and, of course, the 
order service which goes with the 
name 


ALFRED WILSON 


BOOKSELLERS LT 
155 VICTORIA STREET SsWl 
Telephone Victoria 1080 








PURELY PERSONAL. 


AN YOU BEAT THE BAND ? 
Not if it’s the one on a King 
Six Cigar (1/7d. each). 











Palace Hotel 


Buxton 


Good beds—good food—music 
—dancing—ideal indoor swim 
pool — health-giving walks 
in glorious Derbyshire. En- 
quiries have the personal 
attention of the Managing 
Director, Mr. }. |. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 
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K NT.—" THE SPINNING WHEEL’ 
A Priva ATE HOTEL, BARHAM, near | 
CANTERB( pwovely, Country Holidays | NINFIELO, _Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
you will enjoy,” with Good Food and iy nty } d. d bu } e su S e 
of it! Built in charming old-wor y % Recommen é ee _ a une wl a i — . 
with all modern comforts, } ter; r S shle CG rte a use, ¢ es m Bexhill ; 
slumber i beds; own tarm produce 343. A le beds le r 
poultr arm milk; attractive in c ey ou n ey Gers tie fhe 5 = oo 
, THURLE : Gol! ic ‘ 
L, ili the glot t | [1 am @ pare of all that I have met.” FALMOUTH. 
=v th gem t Devonshire. | Copies of the 1948 edition f my hardy , 
Se e " t ad r nks . ‘ 
2 . P , comfort. se > annua Let Halt Awht price 6 
a Full I . are n 40a at dir k [ ° t 
i Protn i me i 
NES HREWS LONG) . LL. 45 age j i. veSS a 
~ ; wae | Br l ! ha 
! P " > j | F 
: s Cubl Trout g. et 3, j s l S.u r 
, D r 8 | t »") i n r i o 
a f Pr j s 200 bedrooms i pid 
ONGMYNUL HOTEL CHURCH STRET- ater ths r n ] r MORSHE 
L, TON — Durir ris . the ABBERLEY. Worcestershire. THE ELMS i vita-glas in lour 21 Or nee —. Ba facing 
U: - we se Pst - sehen . 1s aby ons: t fan view of the hames fers 
T e j i : f Ww a a 2. ) I i ~ 2 — . j i reside ers 
oe 2 Gof, | ma ad i f West Ena Tel: Richmond 2783 a 
t 8 D uLtirs. | f up. 16 acres of grounds. Tennis, Riding. FOLKFSTONE HE suRLNGTON. West E ee, Boia 
N! AR LAUD Cornwall, Old Club | ce.: Ss. Wainy os Roamed, ‘oe “tee en ee ST. MAWES. HOTEL TRESANTON 
iN 7 H ve f sport and Nr. ABEXGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED Cocktail Bar. Lifts. Central Hea ( try House Hotel. In shelte 
C eed at th eautic | Cot ) COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL jp, . water in all ms 1 . 5 furnished with 
f e¢ wher fre of * ga : . : AT . nee. First-class cuisiz i 
trout 6 riding fous = and (e . io Tel egy FO - lub. Terms from 30/- a day. T 
l ri ntry wa.ks are availa Cc | Sa and Trout Fist ed a : ‘ I Resident Manag er A 
Tra t Tel.: Launece 347 | and a ; dar { cor nd ca FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL Hut Tel.: St. Mawes 322 
| > MOUSE. Benton, Bk ate’ Hotel, | Tel.: Go ‘268 “ his ta Wondertu ‘pestion ts — ESPLANADE HOTEL 
cha : G house stand 9 BALLACHULISH. Argyll. BALLACHU- Gardens on the Leas. 70 B . oak ca ae 
a 1. Good food, comfortable LIS ¢ 1e Mountains meet 1H. & C. and Bos ' hy ihe) aa 
b ‘i i g nearby. | ~ . wes af te even 7 Lounges ULL FI Ma . Ss. Giles. Tel. 33 
I , dow Good- | = wiehinnd seanere. Ceca SORT 24 THE LYNDHU H 
woue S ATLS pe to and every comfor : intry ho or , SH’S t 
fron H and per- | ensed AA RAC v0 awe 4 rE. ALLY GOOD HOTEL SOSA NCE. 008. iste of Boi. on -_ — rt a 
ma f her par- —— T 79 : : = “i Than 
ticulars on request . me rs. 86S. CS HARROGATE. GRAND HOTEL For x eg 
| om NCARWICK HOTEL exis 2UTH s pounneseguree _ BOURNE HALL HOTEL tay * Britain's Wonder en [stv gn soe pee 
DEVON .—Centraily si ad facing position. Buses 5 Hi ; el eeennen” | We . secuens — 
th nd Sprin sur hine. ith lovely t te ote SI i roor 
wer sea. Combines all the comfort e's wlan SHANKLIN. Isle ot Wight. MEDEHAMP. 
me with the service and appointments Atl roe STEDE HOTEL /F y, this ke 
rd mod ern hotel Meals are excellent.— — . -- all-t t ed ensed 
rite esi Wire jrect 
DORTL EDGE HOTEL Fairy Cross, nr. Tel : estbourne 6: , Hore = OAS TSS. 6 eee tenes Gee Soain ae ties 
eford.— + eat Sea air and Suss Downs l- y Fe no intr 
Ing h te. . <~ rr! > oo rt oe BRANCASTER, Norfolk. plete ‘coms in small ] axUry h tel Sot WELCOME 
Histor ding in 58 HOTEL is _ now above sea lev el Plenty of gwuvd food Brochure w 
sstoric . , a- and Summer Holidas if il Bar. Fiequent buses 2101 
he healthiest hol iday rr ptors r n 
: f Proprietors, Mr. and SIDMOUTH. DEVON. BELMONT HOTEL 






Ss Bon d. Tel.: Pett 2104. irst-class luxury hotel 


Trains” met. Tel.: 
HAYTOR, South Devon. MOORLAND its excellent (ood and occupying 



















EL the country house atmosphere , cone 
atm r neir a oj south ie est f tic ending to the sea 
“y (4 ° ‘ - a dan l " HOTEL Facing south Vita-glass sun a St_ posi on extendir ; 
with Mat fy wel ae a Tel B ancaster 17 lounge, sheltered gardens. Riding stables wanes ’ Throug! , = hes daily from 
lounges, central heating (own electrical BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING Din Postal address and station: p W0Sti00. shron ain. Pulley tool 
— t constant hot water, garden and NS rt and excelle Abbot. ty s on “ 4 ift. Fully licensed 
wt-house produce from 82-acre estate ym has own ee a 
Riding. Ope:. a!l year including Christ- 1 suite,” G.P.O. HAYWARDS HEATH, Sussex. BIRCH §iDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
mas Write to Manacer for brochure,— and electric fire. Fully HOTEL. Ideal for warm and comfortable sunny posit toned family hotel, under the 
alictel, R shiake Green, Sussex licensed Lift Garage el. 2589 accommo‘a tion. . a rr personal direction of Mrs. W. S Sanders, 
e Rushlake Green 270 _— > ~ ones offers r nd godd catering in 
. IN } “ g ir 
R% AL HOTEL Shaftesb iry. Dorset.— ee ee mW ty ~ yey — 31 picturesque resort famed for the mi ldness 
Lovely gardens all amenities, excellent a toe nalides o Gaumere Meus Garden Hous of its climate Tel 90 
{ . uc ms : sea-cum-country holiday, a Country House : yarden ouse. 
idee “tn en en. “ee atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the Resident | Proprietor. Tel. Haywards $1OMQUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL 
gates _sea bathing and fis tennis eath 670 facing the | sea. Open all the year. Come 





and be spoilt Food you will enjoy Break- 









































‘EATON, 8S. Devon SEATON BEACH as ri nsec 
HOTEL. A.A. (4-Star), RAC. Just eee we tee Fl aa HERSTMONCEUX, Sussex. WHITE fie i bed, Telepl aon 
the p.ace for Spring. Faces due South on Details w pleasure e StON Biss FRIARS HOTE 4 Country house hotel Radi = — ephone and Re diffusion 
Sea Front il, warn and very com- BUDE. Sands, sea, sunshine, lovely air Of sheer +, in a perfect country rere «Mh bedside A wal - oo 
fortable—it’s one of Devon's best hotels and food, comfortable accommodation. Ail holiday setting. 5 miles from the Sussex [*®)y fur room 3 — bed and 
Cocktail Lounges and Bar Billiards these and more at THE GRENVILLE one Coast. Bus service to Eastbourne and Service with & Smile = & , 
40. el.: 17 of Cornwall's leading hotels pen a exhill passes the 10tel licensed. SWANAGE, Dorset, GRAND HO 
JELLA PARK HOTEL CALDERBRIDGE, | | the year. Tel.’ Bude 13 Tel.: _Herstmonceux 3299 ra Tusury Npeel. 05 bed rosene, mame 
s CUMBERLA harming udor m » a se. af aah a 
Manor, near lakes fells sea; mild climate; CHIPPING CAMPDEN. COTSWOLD Wr. HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY FORT  : sea and south Pully lic ensed cock. 
reliable hacks from own stables; fishing HOUSE HOTEL. This Adams House, and HOTEL. Charming count house once [2 bar, Gancing, perfect cuisine itt 
golfing; good food and comfy beds > its lovely garden. which blends so happily pought by the nation for’ Lord Nelson Garage. Erivate access to beach. Tel: 
‘WWHE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE.— into Chipping Campden’s quiet charm, Homely atmosphere and great comfort. S¥*®mage 2245. 
Il On & well-earned holidas you deserve makes a delightful base for the best of 700 feet up with really magnificent views TORQUAY'S GRAND HOTEL. We occupy, 
to do yourself well. Enjoy every comfort Ge ——_— ane yt gg > Hard tennis courts. Riding and fishing believe, the grandest position in 
at The Cavendish on the Grand Parade arg , Through ee trains icensed. available Wonderful food Own garden a on the sea-front. on the 
First-class service and cuisine Telephone el Campden 33 and farm produce. Proprietors: Count and jevel. No hills to climb, no steps to fall 
in every room Cocktail} bar. Jack Pad- SOUTH CORNWALL. _ POLSUE MANOR, Countess Lasocki. Tel.: Honiton 34. down. We can offer you accommodation 
u $ U 1 rvice, n oilt seland, offers a country-cum- r it q 
th” hours, from Boe a. “Proprietors; | | seaside holiday. With its own cows, poultry KINGSGATE-ON-SEA. — FAYRENESS fourtesy and’ setistying aerene” Mueniy 
Pimm’s Ltd —Terms on Application to the and merket produce n wholesome tg Bracing i ‘, Glorious Sands. An pancing to Harry Evans and his Band 
pesmacee OP Churchman Tel.: East- English cooking | in plenty is assured. oy ek tne family type. || Golf ee Squash, Tennis, Billiards and a play- 
purne ‘ES ‘ruro. . . r chi vit 
i WREH ARROCK MANOR near Port Isaac, RUAN HIGH LANES, nor. Truro for its Catering and Cuisine; 4 acres of [and pa sh Paul Guumal Thesme 
Cornwall. In 15 acres grounds gay in CROMER. REGENCY HOTEL Choose fruit, flowers and vegetables, own Poultry. Tel. 2234. AA. RAC. — 
Spring with daffodils and other flowers. Cromer this year and for preference the Tel Broadstairs 1001 = ro 
y the atmosphere of unique happiness month of sunny June. The Regency, over- TREYARNON BAY. Padstow, Cornwail. 
and modern comfort in traditional countr looking Cromer’s famous sands, is noted LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL. In the WATERBEACH HOTEL. Small, comfort- 
h ruse style All own produce. Tel.: Por for good fare, its holiday atmosphere and heart of the New Forest. A comfortable able hotel in beautiful bay famous for 
Isaac the persona! interest of the resident owners,. Georgian Country house characterised by surfing Tennis, Golf, Walking 
ot hae *OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Davies. Tel. 2526 =, -—_ cheerful service, — en Own Cinema Vacancies in May and 
has now reopened. Good food, soft Nr. CROMER. WEST RUNTON. MONKS. “O™U!PPed wi own swimming pool, and June. Tel.: St. Merryn 292. 
pede. ory bedroom, na ator and hot water | | MEAD Well-established  couniry Guest Bournemouth, Licensed’ ‘Trains met TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
FOU don’t need your car to enjoy House. Modern, quiet. every comfort, ex- 4: Brockenhurst. Through London trains, the South and the Sun. 400ff. up in 6 
holiday at ATHOLL PaLace Hore., Prr- cellent cooking. 2) acres ered grounds, T.) 111 Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
tocury. Golf. Tennis Dancing. On main sandy soil, sea and wooded country. : and the Coast. Fully licensed. First- 
railway line to the North.—Telegrams, Garages. Golf. Riding, Tennis, Fishing and LYNMOUTH, North Devon. The TORS lass cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
Palace. Pitlochr the Broads within easy distance. Ten HOTEL would be 3 wise choice for your ballroom Free Golf on own sporting 
\ ’ELSH COAS1. —Few guests received at minutes from rail and bus services. Eonapaneun or for your annual holiday 9%-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Spring 
country hous: in estate of 200 acres. Tel.: West Runton 65 this year. First class. Fully licensed. terms by arrangement. 
taineering salmon and trout fishing, FIELD 1. Surre: THE 
Shooting. riding ‘golf, and all pleasures of fODGE HOTE for residence ora break MATLOCK, SMEDLEY'S. GREAT Nr, VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE 
@ seaside holiday.—PaNTEIDAL Hatt. Aber- from reaponemeitt All rooms fitted BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO. Health HOTEL. Licensed.) Possibly the m 
dovey Merioneth h and c. and gas fires Beautiful is everything: Nature and medical skill Sheltered suntrap in Britain A tew 
\VESTMORLAND Cottage Guest House gardens and good food. London only 20 combine to make amends for the ailments alconied bedrooms, facing south and the 
sunny. sheltered valley. Break- miles. Egham Station buses and Green caused by a troubled age For further sea, available for Spring and Summer, 
fast in bed Constant hot water, good Line coaches pass door. Tel.: Egham 359 } ao mang Heed to a Secretary, Smedley’s ag gh yy Ay od prope: 
rountry . nd res Hydro, Matlock, Derbyshire Mr. anc rs ‘ ton Ayres. ° 
Watken Brookdale, Withers'ack. Grange: | | EXEYER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE Ventnor 309 
over-Sands Te Witherslack 16 HOTEL “The Gateway to the West.’ NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HO‘EL. A.A 
TOOL ACOMBE BAY HOTEL. WOOLA A beautiful old eighteenth century coach- 4 Star. Open all the year. A mild WEYS8RIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS 
W COMBE. Devon.—Esteemed a on ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral climate. Enjoyable any time An hotel PARK HOTEL Only 30 minutes from 
hotel embodying every aid to supreme com Close packed with the relics of a more where there is always something to do, London Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 
a a 8 acres Lateinine the famous leisured age yet replete with every modern billiards, bridge, dancing. 18-hole golf Badminton and Dancing—all free to rest- 
We lacombe sands Cocktail Lounges. Ball- amenity Well appointed bedrooms. course ajoining. ood and well- dents 150 rooms (many with private 
nem Billiard and Recreation Rooms Restanreot Cocktail Lounge and Lift. stocked cellars, attractive cocktail bar. baths), and self-contained suites. Moderate 
Sepatate Children’s Dining and Play RAC. AA. Telephone 4071-2 Central heating. Tel. 2211. inclusive terms. Weybridge 1190 
Rooms. From 10 gns_ Trains met. Main 
line Waterloo to _Morth  86Tel.: 88 
SE «ee cintpuvellneanta SS 
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